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y HAT the Patent Laws ex- 
ercise a most important 
influence on the Arts and 
manufactures can scarcely 
admit of a doubt; hence 
it seems desirable to con- 
sider how far their opera- 

.¢ tion partakes of a beneficial cha- 
4 racter, and what amendments, if 
any, are required to render them 
efficacious for protecting and encou- 
raging inventive genius. There ap- 
pears to be, in the present day, so general 
> an acquiescence in the opinion that pro- 
’ tection for new inventions is no less 
desirable and useful than copyright is for lite- 
rary and artistic works, that there is happily 
no necessity for entering into a disquisition 
on the abstract principle of the propriety 
of protecting inventions—a principle now re- 
cognised and sanctioned by nearly all civi- 
lised nations. Some few years ago there was 
a feeble attempt to decry the Patent Law 
as altogether wrong and prejudicial; but the 
movement was chiefly promoted by a few civil 
engineers, who seemed to think they were en- 
titled to use whatever came in their way 
without any acknowledgment or remuneration 
to patentees. Their staple argument was, that 
inventive talent was irrepressible, and would 
infallibly find vent, although protection b 
patent should be taken away—which is mu 
the same thing as to say that an author would 
write and incur the risk of publishing his work 
while all the world were to be free to copy or 
irate it. And these cases are hardly el, 
r the writer, in general, needs only to e d 
his time, whereas the inventor has comm: ly to 
By for models, experiments, and materials. 
‘ame may sufficiently stimulate and reward 
pod and s.. artist ; oe fame will never 
evoke improved machinery for cotton-spinnin 
or wool-combing. The rte of Dente i 
never fade ; but the trade of Lancashire d 
on oe ee improvements made ty hned- 
headed mechanics, who value cash before 
wreaths. Moreover, the painter, sculptor, or 
writer, if his works be meritorious, is sure of 
sec renown, and of being identified with 
his uctions; but the inventor of a machine 
would find his invention so appropriated and 
adapted as to destroy all identity or traces of 
the discoverer. It ill became civil engineers, 
who are always well paid for their work, to 
affect to despise the sordid ess of the patentee in 
seeking remuneration, or endeavouring to pre- 
vent the unrestricted use of his property ; and 
if they be wise, they will never again agitate 
for the repeal of the Patent Laws. This nation 
gee to two or three inventors than to all 
Civil engineers put together. * 
The Patent Law Amendment Act of 1852 has 





and a half, we must 

James's time were at least eq 

day, whose handiwork seldom remains intact 
for twenty years. At the same time, is it not 
a that while so much attention has 


tions? The evils and abuses so much. com- 
plained of, prior to the law of 1852, were of 
sag 7 rather than of yore Sy iene 
tice of granting separate patents for 
Ireland, and Scotland, and fees 
entailed thereby—the retention of useless forms 
and still more useless offices—were faults of 
practice rather than of theory, and in no wise 
affected the merits of the statute of James, 
which still remains the corner-stone of our 
patent jurisprudence. The principal features 
in the Act of 1852 were the creation of a com- 
mission to patent procedure, the aboli- 
tion of separate grants for the three kingdoms, 
the reduction of a: —— — by instal- 
ments, together wi e ng of “pro- 
visional protection,” ‘ding dun the day of 
application instead of the sealing of Comes 
Let us examine a little in detail the ing of 
this Act. The commissioners named in the Act 
were the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Attorney and the Solicitor-General, 
the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, the Attorney and the Solicitor- 
a for aang 8 for - Pag being respec- 
tively, ther with such other person or 
so be from time to time omens oi a 
Her Majesty. The Crown has not thought fit to 
appoint any other persons than the above-named 
law officials as commissioners ; and as all those 
high dignitaries are overburdened with work, 
the commission has hitherto exemplified the 
virtues of King Log, by doing nothing, which is 

uite as much as might be expected of them for 

e same reward. y enjoy no pay as com- 
missioners, and consequently do very little work. 
Moreover, the members of the — 
the single exception of the Master of the Rol 
are continually being changed, necessarily with 
each new administration, w the law officers 
retire, and oftentimes otherwise on promotion ; 
for the Attorney-General of to-day is sure to 
be a judge before long, and therefore the com- 
mission is as shifting as the sands. The Attor- 
ney and the Solicitor-General ought not to be 
commissioners, because they are pecuniarily 
interested in the fees paid by inventors. As 
Commissioners of Patents they “y be in- 
clined to recommend a reduction of fees, but in 
their character of recipients they would hardly 
be so disinterested and self-denying as to de- 
prive themselves of £10,000 annum. There 
is a kind of axiom with holders of offices, that 
they are trustees for their successors ; 


i unimpaired. But if it be 
for the Attorney and Solicitor-General to sit 
as commissioners, far more anomalous is it that 
they should draw so large a revenue as they 
do from the pockets of inventors. The last 
rt of the commissioners to Parliament, 1867 
states that the fees paid to the law 
the Attorney-General and the Solicitor- 
amounted to pas ry — Se 
£932 5s., for allowance of provisi 
and i warrants; formin 
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tain the description of more than one inven 
tion ; this, and the mechanical work of signin 
warrants, is all that is done by Mr. Attorney 
Mr. Solicitor-General. No search ie made into 
the novelty of the matter, or inquiry directed 
as to the validity of the pro t. All 
cnn gpuntel iedhinglan than tos hiler-oep 
° as old as the nay, 
Pay wt penenony “wy appetansion iy wry x 
has been granted for the sub of 
another patent granted the previous week. If 
the papers sent in are in lar order and form, 
they pass, no matter what they contain. If the 
Commissioners of Patents have done little for in- 
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suit, and when he succeeds in obtaining « 
~ he feels that he has # valuable property 
which his neighbours will appreciate. 

In France the tax is 100 francs per annum, 
and in most of the other Continental States 
the taxes are annual or progressive, and, with 
the exception of Russia, are not so exorbi- 
tant as the English. The errors and blemishes 
of our Patent Law and procedure could be 
remedied by a single enactment; but what 
shell set our Common Law procedure right ? 
what shall put an end to the law's delays, 
and purge Westminster Hall of its abuses? 
Let us imagine a “ fortunate” patentee in 
possession, say for seven years, of all those 
rights and privileges which her gracious Ma- 
jesty by her Royal Letters Patent granted to 

im. ie has his way, begun perhaps to 
reap where he sown, and therefore brought 
his invention into notoriety and use, when he 
discovers the infringer to be at his ya § work. 
Scarcely any invention which is of utility 
is suffered to remain long free from encroach- 
ment. The law, like the London Tavern, is 
open to him, and he has the choice of proceed- 
ing at law, or in equity. He may apply to 
Chan for an injunction, or bring his 
action for damages in one of the superior 
courts of Common Law. If he be well advised 
he will not take either course, unless he be 
blessed with a long purse, and his adversary 
also has abundance of means wherewith to 
pay the costs; for he is about to enter upon 
the most harassing and vexatious litigation 
which this age produces, But let us sup- 

that he possesses ample means, and follow 
fim awhile into the numerous and devious paths 
of the law. He goes into Chancery ; that is to 
say, he applies to a Vice-Chancellor for an 
a to restrain the manufacture and 

e of the infringing article. He must neces- 
sarily instruct leading counsel, and numerous 
consultations will be required in order to 
“ coach ” them up to a knowledge of the subject. 
Numerous models, not merely of the invention 
in question, but of all those preceding, will be 
indispensable, and an indefinite number of at- 
tendances at chumbers for pleadings will be 
essential. If the invention has never been the 
— of | proceedings before, the court will 

bly order an issue to be tried at Common 

w, and the judgment of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor (when given) may be appealed from. 

But it is unnecessary to detail the wearying 
proceedings of a Chancery suit ; suffice it to say, 
that if the litigants have means the ball may be 
kept rolling for a yan If the patentee 
avoids the Scylla of cery, he must fall into 
the Charybdis of Common Law. He brings an 
action for damages in the Court of Common 
Pleas. If he hopes to succeed he must retain 
three at least of those counsel who usually 
appear in patent cases. He must also retain 
some three or four scientific witnesses; these 
are very expensive professionals, who make a 
business of a pearing as witnesses in courts of 
law. On such occasions it is usual for three or 
four to — on the part of the plaintiff to 
maintain view of the case, with an equal 
number on the other side to flatly contradict 
them. They are, in fact, hired advocates, and 
side, of course, with the which pays them. 
At the trial there are usually so many models 
to show and re me 80 many witnesses to be 
examined, that the case generally lasts three or 
four days, and sometimes longer, at a cost of 
£1,000, and sometimes even double that amount. 
Sup g the verdict to be for the plaintiff, it 
is of no value until the court in danco has 
settled the points almost always reserved, or at 
any rate the defendant is sure to move the court 
for & new trial or to set aside the verdict. This 
involves another trial, minus the witnesses, with 
further fees to counsel, and if the judgment be 
in favour of the plaintiff again, the defendant 
may ap to the Court o Exchequer Cham- 
ber. Should the opinion of this court be for the 
ep the defendant may yet appeal to the 

ouse of Lords ; and so prolong m litigation 
over five or six years. By a singular anomaly 
of recent origin, although the action at law is to 
recover damages, in point of fact the jury never 
assesses the damages, but returns a verdict with 
nominal damages of forty shillings; and the 


real damages are afterwards assessed by an 
arbitrator, or by a master of the court—a 
which involves, as it were, another trial, with 
counsel again, witnesses again, and seldom ac- 
compli under an of £500. In this 
manner it is not difficult to expend £10,000 on 
either’side ; indeed, in some recent cases, such as 
Bovill’s, Betts’, and Thomas's, the costs have 
far exceeded £20,000. In these cases, it 
need hardly be said, fees to counsel are very 
heavy, £500 being not at all an uncommon re- 
tainer. In America, in a celebrated patent 
action relating to india-rubber, the leading 
counsel received a fee of £5,000 sterling. From 
this rapid, but by no means exaggerated ac- 
count of what a patentee must undergo who 
resorts to law for the vindication of his rights, 
it a eae a he our = 
jurisp’ ce is urgently required. is 
oaeg us this reform ? Will the House of Lords? 
The House of Lords is led by Ex-Chancellors who 
were formerly Attorneys-General, with a deep 
reverence for those intricacies and subtleties of 
the law which worked very much to their ad- 
vantage. Bred to the law, they can see nothing 
but perfection in all its tortuous courses; they 
are the last persons to disturb a dignified re- 
tirement by upsetting all their preconceived 
notions of the admirable fitness of thi as 
they are. The House of Commons has hitherto 
ielded far too much to the guidance of lawyers. 
uccessful lawyers predominate in that House. 
The House these is their stepping-stone 
to the bench. Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor 
are all-powerful when law reforms are on the 
tapis. A layman has no chance whatever of 
carrying a a law bill without their 
concurrence. It is only a short time since Sir R. 
as the Vice-Chancellor,in‘open court 4 
claim inst the iniquities still perpetra 
in Cheneanh and stated’ that a lady, the Coun- 
tess of Mornington, had been deprived of £20,000 
to which she was entitled, for the long term of 
twenty years, while her case had been the prey 
of lawyers in the Court of Chancery. Nothi 
but the pressure of public opinion, constantly 
reiterated, will ever effect a purification of that 
Augean stable of the law of this land, which is 
a stumbling-block to foreigners, and an oppro- 
brium to the civilisation of the nineteenth 


century. 

The balance-sheet of the Commissioners of 
Patents for 1867 shows that the total amount 
received in fees and stamp duties for patents for 
the preceding year was £112,843 14s., and from 
the sale of printed specifications £1,785 6s. 6d. ; 
in all £114,629, which is about the average 
sum received: but this does not by any means 
represent the total amount drawn from the 
pockets of inventors for the protection of their 
property; for there must be added to that 
amount the necessary charges of ts for 
procuring the patents, and for making drawings, 
together with the preparation of the specifica- 
tion. There are also to be added heavy ex- 
penses for foreign patents, for models, and 
experiments; and if to these again be added 
the cost of legal proceedings, the total amount 
expended by inventors annually, in procur- 
ing rights and privileges 70 per cent. of 
which me worthless in three years, and 
90 per cent. in seven years, cannot be less 
than a quarter of a million sterling. Now, 
whatever prejudicially affects a section of the 
community may be said to oppress the whole 
commonwealth. Inventors are, it is true, but 
a small section of the community, but they 
leaven the whole mass, and as a class are pro- 
verbially needy. To smite them with exacting 
and oppressive charges, to deny them cheap law 
and speedy justice, is an injury to the whole 
manufacturing and industrial population, or 
rather, to the nation itself. Inventors are the 
salt of our civilisation: without them, as an 
eminent writer has said, we should be in the 
same tion as the Chinese. We cannot 
possibly maintain our foremost place am 
nations, save by the progressive advances whi 
our inventor shall from time to time make in 
the Arts a: © in manufactures. Already foreign 
competition, sven in those manufactures which 
we had begun to think were exclusively in our 
own hands, has materially reduced our trede 





and diminished our profits. How irrational is 
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iption, almost word for word, identi 

with their own specification, lies quietly en- 
tombed in the archives of the Patent 

where, if they chose, they might unearth it. 
Too often worse motives impel persons to pro- 
cure patents, either as a means of fictitious 
advertising, or, to speak plainly, to use them as 
baits wherewith to catch the unwary capitalist. 
All such poe ym — oa y exa- 
mination e power of rejection. 

Thirdly, the preseat fees and taxes should be 
altogether abolished, as more monstrous in prin- 
ciple than the window-tax or the duty on corn. 
The Commissioners of Patents, in one of their 
annual Reports to Parliament, were kind and 
considerate enough to say, that in their opinion 
the fees demanded were not too high, because 
they had a tendency to check the taking of 
patents for useless inventions or for advertising 
purposes. Better reasoning might have been 
expected from lawyers of eminence. It may be 
asked, Is not a fee of £25 enough to i the 
improper uses of patents referred to? and, if so, 
why tax the patentee £150 more? fur- 
ther, why is the inventor of a reall 


y 
subject to be mulcted in £176, that the quack | al 


empiric may be excluded like privileges? Never 
surely did scholars, men who have studied logic 
at the universities, propound such bad ratiocina- 
tion, the very same which in bygone times led to 
the Test and Corporation Acts, the Penal Laws, 
and the odious Corn Laws. In dealing with the 
subject of fees for patents, it should —- 
nised as a principle that no more should 
demanded from applicants for patents than are 
barely sufficient to pay the costs of the office 
on an economical scale, and that such fees 
should be pari passu with these expenses. The 
fee 4 pny on application might at first be 
fixed at £5, and on t of the t £5 
more, being £10 in all for a patent of fourteen 
years. The first amount would amply pay the 
search, and the total amount wo pay the 
whole costs of the Patent Office (when properly 
and economically conducted), supposing there 
were only 5,000 applications annually; but 
in a very brief period, after the ing of 
any law which should bring about the changes 
indicated here, the number of applications would 
ee ee ee ere United States, 
viz., 20,000 per annum, and consequently the 
fees might be reduced still further. The fees 
in the United States are 35 dollars, equal to about 
£7 10s. of our money. With these reduc- 
tions in fees, a more economical spirit in work- 
ing the ents of the Patent Office should 
be introduced. The expenditure is lavish in 
the extreme, being about £70,000 per annum. 
Part of this goes to defray the cost of a Patent 
Museum, established at Kensin for the 
benefit of the nurse-girls and of that 
Lary locality. Ran 8 of the amount is ex- 
in very me compensations to 
officials whose fees were taken from them 


the Act of 1852, and a still amount 
paid for the very liberal and comfortable 
salaries which every one appears in the 


Patent Office. Over £30,000 is annually paid to 
the Queen’s printers, for printing and lithograph- 
rs les of specificaticas. is work ought 
to | wn open to competition, instead of 
being monopolised by the Queen’s ; and, 
moreover, the amount might be judi cur- 
However, in spite of all these handsome 
payments, the surplus income for the 
1866—7 amounted to £42,840 15s, 24., w 


arguments in favour of an immediate reduction 
in the fees. The obsolete antiquated forms and 
practices of issuing letters patent on emblazoned 
ent with a pendent great seal weighing 
more than a pound, ought to be to the 
Vatican, where they would be more in accord- 
ance .with old and traditions than 
England in the nineteenth century. All 
form necessary is that adopted by the French 
and American authorities, consisting of a printed 
or lithographed document with an embossed 





seal. All else is ridiculous, but at the same 
time costly, and ought forthwith to be abolished. 
ye Acme fer tho protection of exna- 
mental designs and articles of utility ought to be 
amended, and the alterations might be embodied 
might be abolished, end the businne : 
iness transferred 
to the Commissioners of Patents. The law 
which first gave protection or copyright to the 
originators of novel designe when applied to 
articles of manufacture has been 
ductive of much benefit to the trade, and of no 
little service to the morality, of the country. 
Prior to its introduction piracy was rife, and 
formed the rule rather than the exception 
it now does. Several of the categories under 
which designs are ranged require modifica- 
SD eaten ee ee ee 
to be considerably reduced. The Copy- 
of utility where shape and configuration 
are involved, was intended to alleviate some of 
the evils attendant on the operation of the old 
Patent Law; but it is radically inefficient and 
faulty. Num domestic and other little 
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lable good to that class which initiates, and to 


those classes which profit by, inventions. 
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NOTES ON POTTERY 


AND PORCELAIN IN HOLLAND. 


BY MRS. BURY PALLISER. 


m with we 
went to fall of high and 
were, as we show, most ously p- 
pointed in what we saw. fi 

Asregards tal the Dutchman's 
sole admiration is for the white with blue de- 
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Father Deutrecolles as used by the Chinese to 
ighten away mice. 

e Mauritehuis also contains some twenty 
pieces of majolica all jumbled together in the 
catalogue as, “ De la e ancienne 
Italienne nommé majolika.’”” Among these is 
a fine Faenza plate, subject, ‘The Judgment of 
Midas :’ the rim has a deep blue ground, covered 
with arabesques and chimeras, separated from 
the subject in the centre by a yellowish-white 
band with ornaments “ sopra bianco.” : 

There are also in the room of historic relics 
some of those rude pitchers or canettes of coarse 
stoneware, said to have been made by the un- 
fortunate Jacqueline of Holland when in the 
castle of Teylingen, near Leyden, and thrown 
by her into the moat to transmit her memory to 
posterity. The tradition is of long standing, 
and these stoneware jugs, wherever found, are 
called after the Countess, Jacobakanetjes. 

But to return to the blue and white. All the 
fine specimens have marks beneath : the “ Jade” 
frequently occurs, but what the Dutchman most 
prizes is the dynastic mark they call the “ six 
characters,” which occurs often on pieces deco- 
rated with slim, female figures they style ‘‘langen 
Elisen” (Long Elizas), for what reason we 
do not know ; these are in high estimation. 

Quantities of Oriental cups and saucers are 
to be found in ev house and at every 
dealer’s. In one of the latter, at Deventer, 
were two rooms filled with little else. 

Tea in Holland is generally served in blue 
and white upright Oriental cups at the expense 
of one’s fingers, as they are without handles, and 
the tea is always scalding hot. So far do the 
Dutch carry their love for the old Oriental type, 
that cups and saucers are now manufactured at 
Maestricht, exact copies of the Nankin, some of 
hex form, but all without handles, and 
most of them with the “six marks" inscribed 
underneath. 

Nankin china is very dear in Holland. We 
saw, at a private house, a set of jars about 
18 inches high, for which their owner had 
refused 3,000 guilders (£250); and for cups and 
saucers and other small pieces proportionally 
high prices are given. In fact, good Oriental of 
we kind is very scarce and very dear. 

ie Queen of Holland has some fine tall 
enamelled jars of large size at her ce called 
bw House in the Wood (Huis ter h), near 

e 6. 

The Faience of Delft is not generally under- 
stood. Like all manufactures, it had its various 
qualities of ware, and the fine Delft is no more 
to be com with the rude, coarse, pale blue 
plates jars we are accustomed to call such, 
than are the finished works of Wedgwood to be 
classed with common productions of the Potteries. 

_ Fine Delft is remarkable for its delicate, thin, 
light paste, ite glittering enamelled glaze, its 
rich colours, and, above for its artistic paint - 
: Of such there were formerly large quan- 
tities in the country. Not only was it to be seen 
in the houses of the great, but the rich farmers 
of Friesland and North Holland used to give 
their orders for pieces to be made for their own 
use, but of late years the Jew dealers of Amster- 
dam have ransacked the country, and exported 
all they could collect to France and England, so 
there is now little that is choice of this once ex- 
oe AY pe to be met with for sale, and 
much is seen in private collections. 
ry a om of Holland he D 
“ House in the Wood ;"’ and Baron von 
Hardtenbrock, in his fine chateau, Bilioen, at 
Velp, near Arnheim, possesses some rich speci- 
mens painted in scarlet and gold. 

At a dealer's at Delft we saw a nice canette 
of Oriental ornamentation in blue and gold; a 
puzzle jug, or “ Stortebeker,” as the Dutch call 
them, probably the product of Haarlem, and 
some well-painted blue plates with narrow 
ware frm to scalloped eles f Hewes eee 

0} of Ro . 

. and N uen, Mous. 
It is, however, by its tiles that Delft is most 

r to us, once of such universal application, 

and still used, not only for lining the walls, 
and chimneys of houses, but they are 

even to be found ornamenting the cow-houses 
and stables. The walls sonnel to furnace used 
for heating the irons in the torture chamber of 





the Prison Gate at the Hague are lined with 
blue and white tiles; and we saw in the 
museum at Leeuwarden tiles made at Stavoren, 
in Friesland, which are characterised by always 


painted 
marine subjects, and Jan Steen, Van der Meer, 
and many others, may be enumerated who 
made artistic paintings on these plaques. In 
the Mauritshuis, at the Hague, are two 
above three feet in length, painted in blue 
camaieu after em and Wouvermans; and 
Mr. Wix, of Amsterdam, has many other speci- 
mens in his fine collection. Blue and bistre were 
the colours used. 

Near the statue of Erasmus, in the market- 

lace at Rotterdam, is a corner house occupied 
- a stocking-seller, which has on 
the wall a large picture marking an historic 
incident in that bloody strife which ended in 
the independence of the Dutch republic from 
the tyranny of Spain. In the year 1572, Count 
Bossu, with a oer) of Spaniards, ted 
himself at the gates of Rotterdam, and having, 
by a perfidious stratagem, obtained ion 
of the town, he gave it over for eight days to 
the pillage of the soldiery. More than four 
hun citizens were . A hosier, 
named Dominicus, who occupied this house, 
saved his family and a number of people 
who had taken refuge there, p A ingenious 
device. Having placed them all in the cellar, 
he killed a cat, closed the shutters, left the door of 
his house ajar, and sprinkled the blood of the 
animal upon the floor and the steps of the stair- 
case, 80 that the marauders passing by thought 
the house had been previously shaolened by their 
comrades, and did not enter. The plaque of 
Faience encrusted in the front perpetuates the 
memory of the incident by, the guides say, an 
allegorical design. The all is difficult to 
decipher. In the foreground is a lamb between 
a fox and a wolf; behind, on one side, a youth; 
on the other, a stout-looking man; beyond, a 
gryphon or some other imaginary animal, and 
a hill, or maybe a town, in flames. The 
plaque bears the date 1594, and the inscription 
“De duizend Vreezen” (the thousand fears), 
by which name the house is still designated. 

At the Hague we made a vain search 
another plaque, formerly encrusted in the wall 
of a house in the Zieke, representing the em- 
barkation of William IIT., of Orange, with the 
arms of England, &c., but it was gone, having 
been carried off by an English collector. 

The finest painting we saw in Dutch tiles had 
also been removed from the wall of a house at 
Delft. It was a view of Rotterdam, by Bou- 
mester, an artist of that city of the seventeenth 
century, famous for his marine subjects. The 
painting is of considerable size, feet by 
about 4 feet, and is composed of 168 tiles, with a 
border all round of smaller ones. The subject 
is very well painted in blue of full colour. It 
belongs to a dealer at Delft, who has also 
another piece; subject; Diana and Actwon. A 
canary bird, natural size, in a cage, is often 
painted on a tile, to hang against the wall. 

The potters of Delft early learned the art of 
modelling from their German teachers. Their 
figures are generally coarse, but their cows and 
horses are spirited in design. The former have 
coverings over their backs, such as the Dutch 
apts at rer ane out into the sum- 
mer y of bright cashmere patterns, 

ellow, blue, red, fecha and orange; and the 
orses are often gaily caparisoned, with plaited 
manes and tails, as we see them represented in 
the engravings of “ Maximilian’s Triumph,” or 
- Fong works of Albert Diirer. The marks on 

18 ware are innumerable. Many are regis- 
tered in the archives of Delft, Sow te the 
several dates of 1680 and 1764. 

e iage, in 1766, of William V., Prince 

of emg oe Stadtholder, with the Princess 
hia Wilhelmina of Prussia, is a popular 
subject on Delft pottery. They are generally 
represented facing each other, with an orange- 
branch between them, and frequently an appro- 
Prin inscription, or the initials P. W. D. V. 
Pring Willem whe, The same subject was 
produced in Eng by the Turners, for the 
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the pipes. The clay is 
a kind of shapeless pipe; a wi 
through it, and it is pressed 
of brass, and the bowl hollowed 
piece of wood. The pipe is next 
the mould, and the ragged edges of 
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i ther an attractive composition; and in 1861, 

BRITISH ARTISTS: i! nah a attractive composition and in 1861, 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. | clever work bestowed on a subject scarcely deserving of the skill 

WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. and labour it evidenced. _ 
a... = _ Pettie — ag = Anton Boag Oe} 
mwell’s Divines,’ a spiri ee ich wo ve 

Bie. CEU E ey Pe Lee un ie value if more finished. ith it was hung ‘The Old 

NOTHER artist who has crossed the Scottish | Lieutenant and his Son,’ a picture glowing with colour, and 

border to settle on the banks of the Thames painted. Inthe same year he sent to Trafalgar Square 

is Mr. Pettie; he has been with us little | ‘The Sub-prior and Edward Glendenning,’ a scene from Socott’s 

more than six years, and is still quite a | “ Monastery "—‘‘ Father,” said the youth, kneeling down to him, 

young man, yet has already gained a/| ‘‘ my sin and my shameshall be told to thee. I heard of his death 

name and a@ position unattainable by | —his bloody, his violent death—and I rejoiced : I heard of his un- 

many even after a long appearance before | expected restoration, and I sorrowed.” The allusion is to Sir 

the public. Unusual good fortune has | Piercie Shafton. The incident, as treated by the artist, admits 

attended him, but the merits of his pro- | of little expression of character, for Glendenning’s back, as he 

ductions ros | justify the success that | cowers before the priest, is turned to the spectator. But the sub- 

has follo them. He was born in — sits drawn up in the full dignity of authority, and his 

a 2) Edinburgh, on the 17th March, 1839, and | features are stern and uncompromising, evidencing even more 

6% studied when a youth in the Trustees’ Academy, then | than the words he utters the severe rebuke bestowed on the 
Ve *) under the direction of Mr. R. Scott Lauder, R.S.A. Sub- | offender. 

*, sequently he entered the life-school of the Scottish| Referring to Mr. Pettic’s contribution to the Royal Academy in 

Academy. At twenty years of age, that is, in 1859, | 1863, the writer of the notice of the exhibition which a in 

* Mr. Pettie exhibited his first picture, ‘The Prison Pet,’ | our Journal says, ‘‘ ‘The Trio,’ three musicians in the street— 

<’ in the gallery of the last-named institution ; in the year | decided geniuses after their kind—is a work of original eccen- 

Y following he contributed ‘ False Dice’ and ‘Convent Hos- | tricity. This artist should have some good stuff in him.” There 

pitality ;’ and in 1861, ‘ Distressed Cavaliers.’ It would | certainly is some “ good stuff” in that picture, which was only 

not be right to apply to the artist, with reference to these pictures, | the prelude to the devolopment of yet better examples of what 

the old adage, “A prophet is not without honour save in his own | the painter had in him. One such, at least, came in following 

country,” but certainly Mr. Pettie’s countryman who wrote the ear, ‘George Fox refusing to take the Oath at Houlker Hall. 

critical notices of the Scottish Academy for our Journal in those | The contumacious “‘ Friend,” whose simple garb and somewhat 

three years made no mention of the above works. In 1860 he | rough personal bes pee pe answer to traditional record of 

sent to our Royal Academy ‘The Armourers,’ a picture of com- | him, stands unawed and altogether unimpressed by the ap of 


paratively size, which we remember as being very carefully | the court, the members of which are represented with a solemnity 


— _— > . = 


—— 


Sees 
*- 


agraves by Butterworth and Heath. 

eect 3 ‘ that Mr. Pettie 
that is almost ludicrous; but there is a sly humour in many of | in eee The | _ ’ hie ‘ Drum-head 
this artist’s works. The picture finds its real value in its general gained re icturee’ before which visitors to 
design, and in the character of the ; ating it is : subject was a novelty; most 
aketohy : possibly the artist may have worked upon it = deer the a ; enroviced tribunsle— 
exhibited. His humorous propensities were specially dominant | ‘bunals 
in ‘The ‘fonsure,’ which hung at the same time in the Academy. i to write 
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nothing whatever to do with them—yet few, it may be presumed, 
by comparison, understood the exact nature of such a “‘ court.” 
Here it is ary open set forth: three stern-looking soldiers 
sit as judges of the delinquent ; the drum, partly covered with a 
piece of canvas, that once, perhaps, did duty as a tent, serves in 
some kind usa table; the prisoner, who seems perfectly assured 
that the perogative of mercy will not be extended to him for what- 
ever crime he may have committed, stands pale, but not cowed, 
before the “bench ;” while a thickly-banded group of soldiers 
and camp-followers has gathered to the scene of action, either to 
take part in, or to witness, the proceedings. There are some 


passages in the composition painted with remarkable vigour; | 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


polite words, could we but hear them ;—all these are coiates 


with a diversity of character and a truthfuln 
result from close study combined with great moniguictine akan” 
In Mr. Wallis's “‘ Winter Exhibition” of the same year Mr 
Pettie exhibited ‘Old Mother Hubbard,’ ient dat ; 
type similar to the witch of the picture just spoken of. In the 
— room hung ‘Sir Hudibras and Ralpho in the Stocks,’ a 
pe and grotesque composition, admirable in its personi- 
cations, ¢ - —_ on Oe moog J 4 in, and altogether 

t ce W is i 

so much that is generally but an imitation of —— ay 
is a strong dash of what, in writing of Mr. Douglas a 


others looked unfinished: but the concepti 
most striking — ae The pic tion 
satisfactory resul artist, for 

cond anneal eehibition, be aiadiaad on, the 2 

_ Mr. Pettie’s ‘ Arrest for Witchcraft,’ : 

in 1866, bears upon it the stamp of romance, and 
mends itself i dently of its artistic meri 
The miserable and unfortunate old woman ¥ 
wrath of the ag ie and is bei 

officers of justice ; excitement 

follows the delinquent, among which is 

dame, who vents rage upon 


prisoner in no 


short time since, we called the ‘‘ Scottish school of 
Mr. Pett.e’s ‘ Visit to the ’ 
|hung in the “ Winter 


| of feeling between them: each thinks for 


| that somehow or other leads to a result not dissimilar. re 
| just mentioned would attract by the power with which 


‘has presented a scene that in itself is repellent. The 
| is a swarthy, almost 


romance,” i 





black, man; he holds a light high i 


a 
: in with the other, as if 
hand as he draws aside a curtain with Jeptl if coat, 


something that lies in the impenetrable of 
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curtain is most brilliant. ‘Treason,’ exhibited the 
the Academy, is another work of the romantic 
form a suitable companion to Mr. 's 
‘Conspirators,’ of which we have _ in our notice of this 
artist. The heads of the fi in Mr. Pettie’s picture are finel 
conceived and symbolised by character in harmony with their i 
designs. ‘The Doctor,’ contributed to the same exhibition, is a 
poe i but very clever work. 
In the ‘‘ Winter Exhibition” of last was ‘THE REHEARSAL,’ 
gallery, has kindly per- 


which Mr. Wallis, the proprietor of 
mitted us to engrave and introduce here. The picture needs no 


light on the 
same year in 
school; it would 


interpreter ; and yet it is impossible to resist pointing out the 


= 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.] 


18 @ terraced lawn adjoining 
players and epesiaiees are 
females engaged in the game 
in different ranks of society, 
superior domestics, 
mise en scéne 


move, to judge 
the J 


part of the long-robed damsel. 
y wasin a h 


gave the title of ‘ Persuapine Para” to the su ject of our third | early 
ladies, not very juvenile, are soliciting 
jecture. We must | genre painters. 


eee 


engraving. What those 


with so great earnestness is beyond our conj 


TERSUADING PAPA. 


some stately mansion, of which the take the picture as 
probably the occupants. The two high merit, though 
their costumes, | ing. 
furthermost looks like one of | i 

perhaps the other's fille de chambre and | 
, L has enlisted on the occasion. 
is capital throughout, notwithstanding 4 little 
-humorous vein when he| Mr. Pettie gained 


267 


inimitable 


L of the old ballet-master, scans » 


i ' his | . ing on his instrument, and beatin 

time with his foot. The Deane testis drat sor 

first, perhaps, app forced, but the child is on her ‘‘ mettle,” and 

the approving smile of her preceptor is a stimulus to somewhat 

———, Coy pen —_ Seal br tee ac of acknowledged 
egance. garret occu maitre is certain} 

| drm here we should expect to find the highest order of 


| forgotten i 
t is a transition from low life to high life to from this pic- 
| ture to ‘ BATTLEDOOR,’ engraved on a pecendiitg peep the oesne 


[ Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 
it i ted to us, ing it as a work of 
i ate Sate anos 

The composition looks like a page from Moliére. We are 
bted to Mr. McLean, of tha Haymarket, for permission to 

ve it. ; 
recludes any comment upon the three pictures contributed 
by this ori i wate ttenctive atrist to the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition of last year. “6 ni at avery 
for the higher degree, yo" 8 '® 


the 
mens Sms DAFFORNE. 


coe an pea 
y on the toed to be 
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THE COUNTRY OF TITIAN.* 


till he had* , } His’ 

took him t6 Vdtiite;” déed *hirh suédessively 
under Zacéati-atl thy tivo BeHitis. + - Calidre is a 
small tract ' of country, Con Re milés : from 
Venice, lying deep in this midétrof+an Alpine 
mountain-Jand. 1. The district,”’. says Mr. Gil- 
bert, “is of beauty and grandeur, ‘but of 
the numerotis tourists ‘who ;worship}Titian io 
the fair city‘of the sea, ‘few know anything ‘of 
Titian’s country.”.; It is\to draw attention to 
the locality that Mr. Gilbert lias undertaken the 
task of writing its history ‘arid describing its 
beauty, for he remarks :—“ Thé charm is due to 
a touch of,Jtalian softness tempering “Alpine 


severity and\Dolomite grandeur. The interest. 


centres in ‘Titian!’ * oe. ® mr 
This gredt’master of the Venetian school is 
known moét {popularly jas a ,painter ‘of 
and portraits ;‘the beauty of his*landscapes is 
lost upon those who fare attracted only i 
figures ; and yet, whéther the former omi- 
nate or are Orily subbtdinate to,the'latter, they 
are always treated ‘inthe ;and most 
picturesque mannér. ~ “The scenery-of Cadore 
and its neighbourhood ‘inspired his landscape’; 
its remote vi 1 d 
relics of his -pictures ; its annals‘supplied him 
with the subject of one of his greatest, though, 


as it has perished, one of, his‘ledst-known com- |* 


positions ; .while t6 us they/curiously -illustrate’ 
the life of Sema; ‘aduntitin republic from the 
earliest time.”.*+ ’ : 


The picture here ‘alluded to’ as lost was the, 
‘Battle of -Cadort,: burnt,- in. 1577, - when a 
large portion of the Dacal ‘ Palacé} Venice,’ was 
destroyed by fire, with ‘mumerous : paintings Of: 
inestimable value “by the greatgst masters of 
that great age.” It.is’singilarly unfortunate 
that within the last few years another of Titian’s 
masterpieces, his “Péter Martyr,’ should Have 
shared a similar fate in Venice. * The’ Battle, 
of Cadore’ was destroyed the year following 
the painter's death. “During the forty years of 
its existence it was a favourite ‘subject -with 
students of Art, and its destruction was reckoned 
one of the most deplorable results of the fire.”’ 

As the subject of this picture—of which an 
engraving. exists by Baptista Fontana, who was 
contemporary with ‘Titian—has, even till very: 
recently, been miitter of dispute, Mr. Gilbert 
has devoted’ an entire chapter and ; part ‘of 
another to its identification, to the hi of the 
engagement, and:its results as affecting -the 
territory on which the battle was fought. .Com- 
paring the remarks of those who have described 
the conflict with the composition itself, he seems 
to have clearly established its identity. « The 
whole of this narrative is singularly’ interest- 
ing. At the somewhat recent sale} by, Messrs. 
Sotheby, of .Dr. Wellesley’s valuable collection 
of ancient drawings and engravings, an impres- 
sion of Fontana’s plate, with two drawings, one. 
a battle-piece, and the secoad a study for ond of 
the figures in the other, were offered for sale. 
The engraving was "properly ‘described ,in “the 
catalogue, but the “far more interesting “pen 
drawing was only noticed as ‘a spirited battle- 
piece, with a soldier pointing a gun;’” while’ 
the second drawing, that of a soldier falling from 
his horse, “appeared,” says Mr. Gilbert, “ under 
the amazing title of ‘The Conversion of St. 
Paul.’ . . .» None but the keeper of the prints 
in the British Musetim wis keen-sighted enough 
to detect their in.portance, but as he could not 
obtain in time the ‘n iry authorisation “for 
their purchase,” Mr. ‘Gilbert,’ who ‘also’ knew 
their value, was able tosecure the whole three for 
avery moderate 
seen the drawings during Dr. Wellesley’s 
time at his house, who, when.placing ‘them 
before him, said—“ Here is the original design 
for the Battle of Cadote;” and adj theoth 


life- 


by its side, remarked—“ This is a study for one- 





* CADORE; oR, Trrtay's Country. By Josiah Gilbert 
one of the authors of “The Dolomite Mountains,” &e. Puly. 
lished by Longmans, Green, & Co. 


My influence ‘of the 


his | j 


still treasure in their churches | | 


of the horses.” 


'. But, we are,almost 1 sight of ;the 
itgelf, "tho chick object of which is to, frace 
country the life a: 
genius’ of ‘Titian. Commencing the ‘narrati 
ith'the attist’s house in Venice, he 
‘desctibe ‘the jourriey” froni* the” city;to 
‘Cadote 'cbuh' 


try.” In 
writes of Titian” 


, 


gave birth. 

It is quite evident the author 
region with a vivid recollection 
many of Titian’s pi 
introduced ; and appears someti 
toidentify the very spots from which 


tions, drawn with a pen u ; 
aid in,proving the localities. Pleadantit-is 


.with him, 


qvalue. * Mr. Gilbert is not’ a mere guide-book 


maker 


him with whose glory it'is so intimately asso- 
ciated; and he takes ‘leave of both in 
lowing eloquent strain :— 
‘¢ ¢J] divino Tiziano !’ 
often ‘lavishly and therefore undeservedly *be- 
‘stowed, a true instinct has, neverthéless,-con- 
fined ‘to’ those only who, in whatever manner, 
respond in spirit to the Divine Presence broodifig 


general.or statesman, the man of ‘action‘in “the 
the’artist, the’man of meditative: thoug! 


u 
vine,’sand surely it is more 

farewell here from the summit of 
than “before ‘the marble pomp of his tomb :in 
Venice ;—here, in” his native ; here, 
where*at this evening hour ‘the purple Pelmo, 
and the saffron sky, and the crimson cloud 
glow with’ his own colours ;—here, 
village , vesper-bell telling of a sorrow and a 
idestiny that explain something to our hearts of 
Nature's and mystery—a mystery and a 
jathos which this Son of Cadore was the first to 
} we within the domitin of Art.” 


= a 
. 


“ He scw, he “felt,"in advance of the age.’. . 

Tintoretto,“no doubt, possessed. a very 

apprehension of ;Nature ; but his ‘tem 

spirit shows itself in his works ‘in 

trast with the profound serenity’ 

Ignoring _the of the later“ leaders of 

Italian landscape, Poussin, Claude, 

tor Rosa—he makes no menti 

and Flemish painters—to be i d 

worshippers of* Nature, do'fa? as regards poeti- 

cal ‘rendering, he pays our own school the com 

pliment -of saying—“ Titian firide” his’ 

followers at last among the nattre-loving painters 

of our notthern isle.” Few, it may"be presumed, 

would dispute the correctness of the remark. 
We thank Mr. Gilbert: for a volume which. 


us 80 much pleasure and 
Written without as 4 


e 
ing seniitite ‘to the beautiés of the romantic 
land of Cadore, it must prove to war Me deeply 
interesting, and therefore a welcomé book. 





Mr. Gilbert has introduced a 
faczsimilaof the“ hattle-pice” into his yolume..| 
the 


he 
two 


wherein landscape is 
sometimes 


made his sketchés :+a large number ‘of illustra- 
to 


: he writesslovingly and -appreciatively 
of this comparatively unknown regidn; and of 


fol- 
It is atitle which, if 


in the realm’ of Nature.” It is,.deniéd .to tthe" 
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enriched with jewels of the weight of fifteen 


The Gospel on which all the kings of England, 
from Henry I. to Edward VIL, took their coro- 
nation oath, was treasures at 
Ts was busied in cok benede, on inah — 


THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER VIL 
BOOK-BINDING. 


ose products of the Art of the bookbinder 
onich oe to be found displayed at South 
Kensington belong, in most cases, to the Art- 
Library, and are exhibited in the Museum 
only as loans. Thus the collection of y 
books, which are valued solely, or principally, 
for their binding, is not very large. Specimens, 
however, are to be found of the most rare and 
precious character, as well as illustrations of 
the exquisite French and Italian — of the 
sixteenth century, and of later, and less delicate, 
workmanship. The literature of the sub- 
ject, although not very voluminous, sheds abun- | 1473. In 1477 his press was set up est- 
dant light both on the history and on the | minster. Costly poner. Ary not grudged for 
ical detail of the Art of the bookbinder. | his “ diabolically” multiplied fac-similes, In the 
e splendid “Monuments Inédites” of M. | wardrobe account of King Edward IV., a.v. 
Libri contains, moreover, such faithful illustra- 
tions of rare and costly volumes as to enable 
the student to grasp a very full knowledge of 
this interesting subject. 
The craft of the bookbinder has always 
formed a species of adjunct to literature. When | 


_ With the invention of printing a 
impulse was given to the Art of binding, 
which then came to be considered as 
ment of the business of the printer. 


a 


V.D. for “ blac papir and nailes for cl and 
fastenying of divers co 
kinges 


books were conveyed.” 





Livius,”’ no less than “xx 


the buried cities of Campania in the form | and other 


es | materials, being 
of charred sticks, or truncheons of blackened | in the items of ex 


ders, of parchment, like those which, Josephus | century, Livy was royally cared for. But the 


tells us, 80 excited the admiration of the Second caligrapher was not at once driven from the field | 


Ptolemy, were the vehicles of written record, the | by his rival. The secret communicated by the 
preparation of an outer sheet of bark, or | Devil to Dr. Faustus may not, after all, be quite 


wrapper of skin, with perhaps the initial word | original. Printing was four thousand years | 


of the contents written on the back, formed but | older than Caxton. Nebuchadnezzar, printed, 
an inferior portion of the labour of the scribe. and we have the proofs, in the printer's, as well 
Earthen vessels, covered with a lid of the same | as in the lawyer's, sense of the word. The use 
material, and ae the bread-pan of a of pigment on the stamp was the great step 
thrifty English housewife, formed the book- | taken in the fifteenth century. The old mode 
cases in which these rolls were preserved. The | of printing by actual depression was transferred 
contents of the volumes were, in early times, to the binding, and paper books thus became 
written without any break between the words, | cheaply produced. But beautiful MSS. were 
in one fair unbroken stream of thick black | not pa | still prized, but still written. In 1492 
letters, Phoenician, uncial Greek (the brother | we find. thus reproduced a copy of Josephus, 
of Phcenician), square Hebrew, or Coptic, which | which, bound in red and gold, and bearing the 
bears to Greek the same relation that Gothic | arms of Leo X., is one of the most magnificent 
bears toRoman. Older than ment, which | specimens of the early bookbinder’s Art. 

was named, as is well known, from rae or pe om | Vellum and calf binding, though older than 
but far less ancient than pap loaded with | printed books, were soon considered as the 
cartouches of kings, lists of dynasties, prayers appropriate covers of these cheaper vehicles of 
for the dead, and weird chronologic notations | learning. A MS. copy of St. Jerome's “ Epis- 
—were the terra cotta books of the Assyrians. les,” “ liberligatus Oxonii, in Catstrete,” iscited 
These included, not only the purse-like forms | as the earliest dated bound book, being stamped 
of legal record which are to be found in the | with the date 1467. A century later leather was 
British Museum, but actual diptychs, or folding in common use for binding, as we find from 
two-leaved bookcovers of baked clay, with | Chaucer's “ Assembly of Fools,” dated in 1630. 
thinner leaves of the same material, marked, or “‘Theye bokes they lay up till the lether moules.” 


to be marked, with those strange arrow-headed 
or wedge-shaped characters, which are now Stamped vellum was introduced into England 





finding their long-silent voice. 
This Assyrian form of book is continued in 
| the Roman diptych, a pair of jointed-bookcovers, 
protecting the waxen tablet on which notes 
were made with a style, until the memoranda 


| about the close of the fifteenth century, plain 


vellum about its magne sa the — of the 
“ fo: ” or plain cover overlapping edges, 
ny Oe j naectong In 1455 the famous 


| Mazarin Bible was bound in stamped calf. In the 





time of James L, in England, morocco was 
introduced. In 1662 we find the Bishop of 
Durham paying £100 for binding a book. 
Silk and velvet, vellum and leather, were all 


became so numerous that it was necessary to | 
make tabula rasa—to smooth the wax and begin 
again. Of these we have not a few examples | 
m ivory—the more numerous en cases | 
proving far more destructible. These ancient | 
relics blend with the threefold form of the trip- 
tych, which was rather a portable chapel, or | . 
altar, than a book. In the Vatican library is | and of Pope Leo X., were enriched by the most 
an ivory diptych of the Consul Boetrius, which : i 
is referred to the date of his consulship, a.v. 
487. Of the collection of these objects at South 
Kensington it is our purpose to speak under 
the head of Ivory Carving. Portions of wooden 
table books of Roman origin are to be seen in 
the Guildhall Museum. 

For books of rare value, caskets of the 
Precious metals are used as The auri 
sacra fames of barbarian conquerors has proved 
more destructive of the imperishable, but 
precious, metals than did even the tooth of time 
We know 

Ulphilas, 
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to covers of less intrinsic value. 
that the Gothic Gospels, written 
4D. 370, were known as the silver book, from 
the material of the binding. About 508 the 
Emperor Justin presented to Pope Hormisdas 

& copy of the Gospels bound in plates of gold, 





HE 


1480, is found an entry of the disbursement of | 
fyns of , wherein the | 


gilding, and dressing of a book called Titus ‘i 
Ler $” was paid. And was purchased for £84. 
rolls of papyrus, such as are disinterred from | this was for labour alone; silk and velvet, gold | is ki 
diture “Grider —~ | Christ, 
wood-cinder ; or when volumina, or large cylin- | proportionate value of money in the fifteenth | 
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century, purchased for £44. 
of Ttalkes silver-work forms 
| English Prayer-book, being chased with a small 
| a aE see ose figure 
among flowers. sides are adorned with me- 
By te py te = 
An ex y delicate specimen o r 

silver-work is the binding, stated to be con- 
tem: , of a German 12mo., dated Nurem- 
berg, 1704, 

lying oak 


gilt, 

(No. 9032—'63). piece 
work, also from Nuremburg, of the seventeenth 
a book-cover of silver, 
with cartouches and 


scrolls. Rather later in date, a.v. mony Fy 


fixion in 
gilt, in arabesque open-work, about 1670 (No. 
2639—'65), is very fine, although, unfortunately, 


im 
elvet binding, objectionable as it is from its 
i eee isthe mech eplenll. gb fo 
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artists. To this “ of = a ee 

ell as into the bibliography o inding, 

the limited space at the command of the writer 

forbids further reference in the present article. 
F. R. Conpzr. 


————_——_ 


DEPARTMENT OF ART AND SCIENCE. 


The conversation which took place in the 
House of Commons, on the occasion of mo 
votes for £361,434, in support of several insti- 
tutions devoted to the education of the a 
in Art and in Science, seems to offer 
promise that we are advancing towards a 

jod when a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would feel as mach ashamed to confess his 
ignorance of English grammar, or of com- 
mercial arithmetic, as his want of all know- 
ledge of Art. The general tone of the speakers 
was such as to remind one of the praiseworthy 
declarations of some of the old | of —_ 
facturing magnates. “I never any edu- 
cation myself; I feel the want of it; and I am 
determined that my children shall not suffer 
from the same disadvantage.” This view of 
the case, let us remember, is far more satis- 
factory than one which very generally pre- 
ceded it. “I have goton without no education 
myself, and I don’t see why my lads should do 
~ different.’’ 

or the salaries and expenses of the Science 

and Art Department the sum of £232,253 was 
agreed to, being an increase of £13,423 over the 
vote of last year; of this, in round numbers, 
£7,000 was for the Edinburgh Museum, 
£15,000 for Dublin Institutions, and £20,500 
for the Geological Society. £41,430 is the 
exact vote for the expenses of management of 
the South Kensi m Museum; £24,000 for 
the new building for the school of Science on 
the adjoining site; and £24,647 for purchases. 
A portion of the latter sum, however, was onl 
a re-vote of money granted, but not expend 
in former years, a somewhat clumsy mode of 
per we which, in the absence of anything 

what our French neighbours call a rectifi- 
cative budget, has probably a more direct 
tendency to produce waste than any other 
feature of parliamentary government. In every 
Fe a egg speak to some extent from 
definite personal experience —the desire to 
expend, within the year, the sum actually 
voted, is stimulated by the fear that other- 
wise it will be “lost;” that is, not spent, and 
unavailable by way of being carried over asa 
credit. Tospend every penny voted thus becomes, 
if not a point of honour, at least a desideratum 
in every branch of our civil and military 
service. It is not an inappreciable item in the 
cost of our institutions. Thus, in asking for 
£24,000 for purchases in connection with the 
Art Museum, Mr. Forster is careful to state 
that some £8,090 of the sum is a re-vote. 

Expressions of regret were heard from 
several members as to reductions in the sums 
set apart for educational purposes. Lord H. 
Lennox, remarking on the fact that barely a 
quorum of members was present, notwith- 
standing the numerous speeches made 
November as to the vital importance of the 
question of education, regretted that the ex- 
ee mers for Frames gs. articles from £outh 

ensington ug e vincial museums 
and schools had Seon sedcend from £4,000 to 
£3,500. Another member complained that 
while £130,000 was granted for universities, 
colleges, learned societies, museums, and 
kindred aes (of which England receives 
£36,000, d £46,000, and Ireland £48 000) 
not a shilling of this sum was allotted to the 
great manufacturing districts of the North. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair availed himself of the 

to refer to the origin of the t 
movement in technical education. It had — 
evident, from the position held by England in 
the French Exhibition, that this country was 
falling in arrear of the progress of the ti- 
rege ig in Science and in Art; and 

ess vigorous steps were tak 
manufacturers would soon be distanced in the 
race of industry. A national conference was 
held, and Government was appealed to, to found 
institutions for technical instruction. The late 


| Beene: took an enlarged, comprehensive, 





new centres of technical instruction. It was 
not from mere theorists that the call for 
Government action emanated. Mr. Whitworth 
was an example of how nobly a practical man 
could back his own opinion. Manchester had 
subscribed £13,000 to found a professorship of 
engineering, and £54,000 for a scientific col- 
lege. The present Government, led by their 
notions of economy, had discouraged this local 
effort. The late Government, on the “gs 
a subscription of £100,000 by Glasgow, 
aided the effort by ting an equal amount. 
The present action of the Department of Science 
and Art only showed what might be done, if 
we were to set to work in earnest—it was like 
that of a scarifier, which scratched the surface 
of the earth, not like that of a plough, that 
entered deeply into the soil, and produced 
—> for the support of the country. Swit- 
zerland, the most economical country in the 
world, spent one-third of its whole taxation on 
education. Ireland, with all her great natural 
wealth, had but one staple industry, that of 
flax. Science is no longer an i 
power; and the coun that neglects its 
culture must be vanquished by her rivals; 
and her leaders will be cens by posterity 
for their want of forethought and of patriotism. 

The numbers of schools and of scholars aided 
by the funds of the Science and Art t 
are such as to justify the friends of technical 
education both in their satisfaction that im- 
provement has been attempted, and in the regret 
that the attempt should be strangled by a 
wastefully false economy. 103 schools have 
been aided in 1868, containing 18,475 scholars, 

i an increase of 5 ools and 1,134 
scholars over 1867. The night-schools had in- 
creased in the same time from 92 to 130; the 
scholars in them from 2,553 to 4,571. The 
schools for the poor in which drawing is taught 
have increased om 588 in 1867 to 778 in 1868 ; 
the scholars learning drawing, from 79,411 in 
the former year to 93,713 in the latter. In 
accordance with this improvement, the payment 
to teachers on results, which last year amounted 
to £18,900, would in the t year reach the 
figure of £26,000. Thestudents underinstruction 
in May, 1868, in the Science schools aided by 
Government, were 15,000. In last May the 
numbers were 25,000; and the number of 
students who came up for examination has 
risen from 6,800 last year to 13,000 in this. 

Mr. Forster called attention to the small sum 
which the Art-school at South Kensington is 
costing the country. The grant made to that 
school this year is only £3,900 (as i 
£4,600 last year), and of that amount the sum 
of £2,000 is for the maintenance of students 
from local schools. The School of Naval Archi- 
tecture, which to some extent is self-supporting, 
costs £2,515. The School of Chemistry, £750 ; 
the School of Mines, £10,063. This last-named 
institution is not, as its name would imply, a 


last | mere school for teaching mining, but a most 
connected 


excellent School of Science, and 
with it some of the best professors in the 


country. 

There can be no doubt that the concentration 
of the last-named schools, now scattered over 
different parts of London, would lead to the 
formation of a noble school of Science, which 
would serve as a training school for masters— 
a real English Polytechnic 
Minister of Public Education in France, a man 
See oe text-books of instruction 

ughou' country, an interna- 
tional exc of ya bm ere undergoing 
education to fit them to become teachers; 80 
that each might learn to speak the language, 
and to comprehend the wants, of his temporary 
foreign home. Germany has the pro- 
posal. What is the reply from land? It 
18, that WE HAVE NO TEACHERS AVAILABLE! Can 
any more positive and i ble evidence be 
asked as to the fact, that we are as yet but 
learning the very rudiments of national 
ne —s the ground 
e sound is of a i- 
cal ed 2 —_ comprehensive techni 
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increase of 5,264 on : 

The attendance on the various Art and 
Industrial Exhibitions to which objects were 
contributed from the South Mo- 
seum amounts to upwards of against 
62,900 in 1867. 


The expenditure of the during 
o proclig ys a A ne 
the i | it was 

6s. wht 


PERPETUAL 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


We are enabled to state that the Commis- 


sioners of the Exhibition of 1851 have at eng 
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initial attempt, was never contemplated by 

| agent = Consort. A constant 
means of ining, from time to time, the 
both and relative, of British 


being taken to this intention. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 announce that the first of a series 
of Annual International Exhibitions of selected 
works of ine and Industrial Art will be opened 
in London, at South Kensington, on Monday, 
the Ist of May, 1871, and closed on Saturday, 


the 30th of September, 1871. 
Foreign nations are thus invited to ex- 
hibit their productions in don. But the 


invitation is more select, and will be more strictly 
limited, than on former occasions. It is only 
the most excellent foreign products we now 
seek to attract. Foreign Governments will be 
invited to select, by their own ype 
methods, such of the productions of own 
citizens as they desire to send to England as 
representative of their industrial excellence. 
A certain space will be allotted to each exhibit- 
ing Nation, and English Commissioners will 
select, from the articles indicated for their choice, 
a sufficient number of the best to be effectively 
isplayed in that allotted space. ; 

ere will be no prizes; but a certificate of 
having obtained the distinction of admission to 
the Exhibition will be given to every exhibitor. 
Each foreign Country will be free to accredit an 
official reporter for every class in which objects 
made in such Country are exhibited, and reports 
on each class of objects will be published by the 
ist of June, 1871. A catalogue will be pub- 
lished in English ; but any foreign Country will 
be at liberty to publish a catalogue in its own 


o give at once unity and variety to the 
Exhibition, to economise and to keep the 
interest of the public continually wheitted, it is 
intended to distribute the whole group of sub- 
jects fitted for exhibition into ten distinct 
categories, or, as they will no doubt hereafter 
be called, Years. 1871, for instance, will be an 
exhibition of objects of Fine Art, properly so 
called. Ali the other im t classes of 
objects, which may be readily understood by a 
glance at the catalogue of the Exhibition of 
1862, will be divided over the nine i 

so that in 1881 the second 

ae Fine Art Exhibition will — 
place, and so on in succeeding years. us 
the display will be new every orend and a 
sufficient interval will elapse between two 
successive Exhibitions of any branch of objects 
to allow of a marked improvement in the mean- 
time. 

The site of the Exhibition will be on the 
ground ary! rein by the Commis- 
sioners. ister, Or ery, or = crystal 
aisle, will surround the Ro orticultural 
Gardens on three, or perhaps on four sides, 
communicating with the Albert Hall, and en- 
—_ rather than detracting from, the beauty 
and value of the spot. 

The objects in the first Exhibition will consist 
of the following classes, for each of which will 
be supeaanee a reporter, and a separate com- 
mittee :— 


I. Five Arts. 
1. Painting of all kinds, in oil, water-colours, 
enamel, porcelain, &c. 
2. Sculpture in marble, wood, stone, terra- 
. cotta, mai, soette and other materials. 
’ itho &e. 
c aearines Hoppe, she 
5. Tapestries, embroideries, lace, &c. (shown 
for their Fine Art, and not as manu- 
facture). 
6. Designs for all kinds of decorative manu- 
1. Onplas of eheiand phe etl ile 
- Copies of ancient pi 
ductions in plastes, electrotypes of fine 
ancient worke of Art, &. 


IL. Screytiric Inventions AND New Disco- 
VERIES OF ALL Kinps. 


ITI. Manvracrurzs. 


4 Pottery of all kinds, with machinery for its 
fabrication, eee 











6. Wool and worsted fabrics, with raw ma- 
. Bee machinery for manufacturing 


IV. a ee and rare ts, 
ta, flowers, and 
tions sf aothode of cultivation. 

If the whole of the above objects be admitted 
to the Exhibition of 1871, it 
us how far the special character 
with corresponding ofillustration. This 
matter, however, will no doubt receive the full 
attention of the Commis.ioners. We congratu- 
late the Right Honourable President (the Earl 
of Derby, K.G.) and his fellow-Commissioners 
* their project, and we shall feel the greatest 
pleasure in aiding in any appropriate manner 
their laudable exertions. — 


ANCIENT IRISH WORKS OF ART. 


Among the objects recently added to the 
South Kensington Museum which are of most 
interest to the Art-workman, especially to the 
goldsmith and to the electrotypist, ranks a 
magnificent chalice, or goblet, which was found, 
accompanied by four fibule, or brooches, in 
a bog near Ardagh. The entire group may 
be seen, by the kindness of Lord Dunraven, to 
whom the objects belong, in the Loan Court of 
the Museum. 
The material employed is that which is known 
by the name of white bronze, being an alloy of 
ver and lead. The cup is hemispherical, 
Sgens sok ene mound to bre cad bosom, 
work runs wl; 
or studs of enamel, together with rudely-cut 
ious stones, amber, or glass, are introduced 
a very tasteful style of ornamentation. The 
enamel is not what we ordinarily understand by 
that name, as it a — fused — its 
present position on the cup, but cut and in- 
serted, as if it had been a natural substance; 
a method of ornamentation which preceded the 
invention of the true cloisonné enamel, and 
which is bod much antiquity as to occur in 


cB. 
e sacred character of the cup is evinced by 
fe See oe etme, poe | Se. 5 
surrounded by the names of the twelve apostles, 
engraved in a tall, narrow, delicate Gothic 
character, which is far lees remote from the 
simple form of the Roman capitals than is 
often to be found. Archwologists describe this 
character as similar to that used in the book of 
Durrow; and for this reason attribute to the 
chalice the date of the seventh century a.D. 
The large size of the cup is such as to indicate 
that, if designed asa sacramental chalice, it 
must have been made before the cup was re- 
fused to the laity. The hibition to use wooden 
chalices is attributed to Pope Zepherinus, a.p. 
198. 


GLASS PAVEMENT. 

We have carefully watched the glass pave- 
ment which has been laid down as an experiment 
opposite to the door of the Art-library in the 
Scuth Kersington Museum. The effect is 


oe See < no oa ony 
chipped and ground considera’ tessere, 
or small blocks, of which it 1s com 
‘These blocks are arranged in a very well-con- 
trived pattern, somewhat resembling a pavement 
of pale yellow marble, with stars of porphyry, 
or red marble, For a very hot 
climate it is possible, however, that the mate- 
heh Coes eoeegel Se prove an article of 
grateful and luxury. 





OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK YEATES HURLSTONZ. 
Our July number contained a brief 
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his career, very of 
the Earl of Cavan, ted in 1833, was 
exhibited at South in 


British Artist’s Society in 1837, is regarded 
os aad ad ikauns dee tek denies 
was purchased by the late Earl of Tanker- 
ville at the price of £300. 

In 1835 Mr. Hurlstone visited Ital , and 
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t year’s Exhibition of the elapsed before we again saw 
bP British Artists Mr. Hurlstone ing from Mr. Halliday’s pencil : 
contrinalet See -fresih oaks -—_ 
it i since he : 

tures att iliode we have indicated.” 


PE ats th A BO NO BEE eh oth 








' feeling, m} 
PAT, wy 4 .: Pp’ intensity of its colour.” His | ei 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD, ABSA.) ;--+ ibited picture, which bore the title || i 
The Scottish papers announce the almost | of ‘Roma vivente e Roma morte,’ a 
sudden’ death; on- the 2nd'of* Au of | at the Academy ‘in 1866: the subject’ is 
this artist; well known -both in London | worked out ina highly satisfactory manner, 
and Edinburgh by his portraits‘ and genre | andquite maintained the’artist’s reputation. 
ictures: in each+départment his works | Had he given his ‘undiyidedeattention "to 
ve frequently received: high commenda- inting, there is little» doubt: he would |’ 
tion in our columns. Mr. Crawford was a oe uired:an elevated position.  / 
native of a evincing artistic talent iddy’ belonged to what is profes- 
in his boyhood, his father, a minor poet sionally kiiown as the Langham-Chambers 
of the land of Burns, placed him~in the | school. 
Trustees’ Academy under Sir William Allan, 
where 80 any Scottish painters who have AUGUSTUS HESSE. 


risen into hig ute received*their early , ; : ; 

Art-education. The young sadiectioons hie pio ren a well ray . ae ed = 
cradent math proap vide call | month of June. He'was‘born’in’ that city 
velling bursary, chietly for his very excellen in 1705, abd in~1818 gained the prise | P 


Te tor’ at least’ two" years thereafter. | Which entitled him to study in Rome, . His 
There -he~ acquired - a very~ considerable | Prine’ oe oA be or in the 
knowledge of Art’ in general, but lacked | Co ae St. Eh Dam Ae oe 
ambition for works higher than» small , ) ustache, and others. 
genre pictures and simple portraits.» Mr. On the death of Delacroix, in 1863, he was 
Crawford’s pen was now exercised on o¢ca- a r ¥ Morne yA phage rama f 
sional papers and criticisms contributed’ to caused by, the decease,of the latter. M. t PIOT 
some Hainbur h new rs. On his re- | Hesse was py sc oar nan, eal IN THE POSSESSION OF, 0 2s) 
turn Keine Mpensiia e drawing classes la-Chaise, the funeral, oration being de-| , STONEHOUSE, GLOUCESTERS 
of the Trustees’ Academy until 1858.9 His | livered by M: Guillaume, President of the | 1 84-4 
ability was first rewatded by/the patronage Academy, before a numerous sail esen . ~ «es . DOMESTIC TROUBLES, © 
of the late Lord’ Meadowbank, and miain- ee een ae wt to pay the [22a Pair, W. Grandi 
quickly potent oe sefemmuiie last honours to thd’dead. — oa We are inde ted to the courtes 

ttish artists. a has om in his prime,, |. ‘ 
leaving a wife and one child. ; . 

Among his latest and» best works of ; Mere ker : 
the genre kind ‘we may point out.‘A|- The.school of Munich has lost, one of its 
Highland Keeper's Daughter,,—a Scotch | most popular genre painters bythe death, 
Lassie in a boat, with ‘a dog and game; |'in June, of this artist. His pictures are 
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‘The Return’ from Maying, ‘More Free | much‘ sought after ‘in Germany ‘for’ their |, 
or 


than Welcome,’ ‘ Waiti the Ferry,’ | originality, freshness of treatment, * and 
—which would serve "adie seupaition to | liveliness of subject. At’ Paris in 1867 he 
‘The Keeper's Daughter,’—‘ The Wishing exhibited ‘The Environs of Rome.’ Biickel 
Pool,’ and ‘Too Late,’ exhibited :this year | W48 honorary member of the Academies of 
in the Scottish Academy—s striking and | Munich, Dresden, and Vienna. 
most effective work, representing a beauti- = 


ful young girl arriving at‘a -gate 

** too late” to prevent the Mootile cnenctttes WILLIAM JERDAN. 

of two rival lovers, one of whom liesdead| we may not permit this long-known and 
near the gateway. np e "| eminént man of letters to,go to the grave |'i 

Mr. Crawford's portraits in crayons were | without a word of recognition. Although 
much sought after.: He was elected Asso- very aged, having entered his eighty-eighth 
ciate of the Scottish Academy in 1860. ear, his. pen was active to the last; and |’ 
; is memories of the people he -had known 
MICHAEL FREDERICK HALLIDAY. —— — — — re val by | 

. e@ generation who know them o: 

The death of this gentleman, one of the deals wantin mou 
most successful amateur-artists of the day, | ‘ There was a time—perhaps half a century 
occurred on the Ist of June. “Mr. Halliday | back—when the journal he conducted; the 
held a lucrative official post in the’House | Literary Gazette, had immense power; a 
of Peers, but acquired considerable repu- | power of which existing authors and artists 
tation in the Art-world by the pictures he | ‘can form no idea, for, nowadays there are 
occasionally ‘exhibited at the Academy. | dozens of periodical works ready and able 
we work was a landscape, * Moel | to do that which, at the time of which we 
mere from'the"Oapel Ourig Road,’ exhi- , was done only by one: for a long | to be, 

in 1853. * Thee years afterwards he | period the Gazette was alone as the arbiter |- 
sent two pictures of quite a different cha- | of fate, literary and artistic. ve: wat i 
racter, incidents of the Crimean War,—| dt-is but justice to ‘say of «Mr. Jerdan 
The Malakhoff, from the Mamelon Hill;’ | that ‘he'ever “did his spiriting* gently,’’ 
ae The’Great ‘Redan, from the Fourth | was always ready to help, and'never willing 
arallel, Léft Attack ;" and'with these was | to depress, the efforts of men ‘striving ‘for 
another, ‘ fay. wees for the Wedding- | fame ;‘and ‘many are they who" achieved |, 
ring,’ # picture which, notwithstanding its greatness mainly as'a co’ mee of the | li 
strong’ Fre-Raffaellite tendency, attracted | encouragement received at his har , whom 
marked attention from its cleverness. In | severity. of rebuke might have dept 
1857 Mr: Hallids Se = Sale | into oblivion. .It-is scarcely too .much, to |’ 
: 4) uo year folowing | say during his fifty years. of, labour 

The Blind Basket-maker, with*his First | there was hardly a cise Snthor who’ did 
Child, & novel subject treated with appro- not gratefully thank him for good words. 
priate feeling and considerable artistic kill As with authors, so with artists. He 
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«The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
HEMANS. 





THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 











By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 





of the olden time, 
and placed in the 
midst of that famous 
scene of long-con- 
- § tinued strife, of dar- 
= ing deeds, amacet 
: summary retribu- 
ae tion, the Northern Border, Aln- 

' wick may truly be said to be an 
historical monument, standing upon historic 
ground. T’-e names of the great barons, in like 
manner, who have successively been lords of 
Alnwick, have been enrolled by English chroni- 
clers among the foremost ranks of their country- 
men, so that their own biographies, interwoven 
with the history of their renowned castle, are 
written in the annals of England. Then, on 
the other hand, while in an extraordinary de- 
gree rich as well in relics as in memories of the 
past, Alnwick still maintains the uncloud<d 
splendour of its ancient dignity in its present 
capacity as the residence of an existing ducal 
family. Thus, from whatever point of view it 
may be regarded, Alnwick Castle must be 
esteemed as one of the finest and most in- 
teresting of our national edifices, and it also 
always will establish its claim to a foremost 
place among “ the stately homes of England.” 

When Nature declined to provide any one of 
her own emphatic boundary-lines, such 4s a 
mountain-chain or a broad and deep river, to 
determine the frontier which should divide 
England from Scotland, she left a very delicate 
and difficult imternational question to be ad- 
justed by the rulers of the two adjacent realms, 
80 long as this single island of Britain should 
be divided into two distinct, and by no means 
necessarily friendly, kingdoms. artificial 
line of demarcation, accordingly, had to be 
drawn, and was drawn, which was supposed to 
be acce; and recognised both to the north 
and to the south of it. Here and there, as if 
to show in the clearest manner ible the 
unsatisfactory character of a fron 
this, to a tract of country the ominous name of 
“Debateable Land” was assigned by common 
consent. On either side of the frontier-line, 
again, and including all the “‘ Debateable Land,” 














* For several of the engravings that are introduced into 
the following papers upon Alnwick Castle 
tender our best thanks to his Grace the Duke 
berland ; they were inally printed in a 
illustrious family of the rcies, of which a few 
— © ~ friends. Our other he 

n drawn from photographs made for ws by Mr. 
Albert Eastham, of Manchester, pre om to aiwick 
and Castle Howard, For much that renders thove ly 4 
especially valuable we are indebted to the pen of the 
Charies tell, M.A. 








the “ Border” stretched far away to both the barous devastation, with the occasional variety 
north and the south and, throughout its whole | of an expedition of ruicient magnitude almost 
ite wae tae prevailed snieh of enh| teenies fon wy vee sorte y 
, in w ere au | im sack, 

is Wane were aiieatalatnvel cher’ a caltt winder | cute temsen t forti pee he a¥ = 
fashion; hence, whatever may have been the ‘The appear to have become so 
state of things between England and Scotland, accustomed to this kind of life, that they looked 
and between the two sovereigns and the two upon it as their lot, and after a manner 
nations, along the Border there flourished a | even regarded it with a kind of grim 

chronic local warfare, duly distinguished by Among them, doubtless, there were but too 
gallant exploits, desperate enterprises, and bar-' many who were thoroughly in earnest in their 


| 
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PLAN OF ALNWICK CASTLE. 


devotion to what may be styled the Border , saulting their hostile neighbours. In order to 
system—men ap a check upon this seg ey Page and 
me maintain so more @ sem 

CR teats ey ey of a supreme constituted authority, certain war- 
who, living in the constant expectation of some like barons, intrusted with high powers as 
sudden assault, were both “ at need,” Lords Wardens, were establ in fortified 
and ready and resolute at times to take | castles of great strength along the line of the 
advan to the utmost of every ising Border, and in those northern districts of Eng- 
bly as- | land which adjoined it. Of these carly strong- 


opportunity for successfully and pro 
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ing but little changed from what it was in 
times long away, while from the hum- 
blest of origins other towns have grown up and 
increased until they have attained to great 

itude and wealth and importance, Alnwick 
derives ite interest from its early association 
with our national history — an association 
blended with the connection of the town with 
its castle, and with the great barons, the lords 
of that castle. The site of the castle and town 
of Alnwick is of a character which necessarily 
leads to the conclusion, that it must have been 
occupied both by a settlement and by some | 
stronghold from a very remote period ; and this 
opinion is confirmed by the presence of nume- 
rous relics inthe immediate neighbourh»od, 
that may be assigned without hesitation to ages 
anterior to the Roman settlement in Britain :* 
the authentic history of Alnwick, however, 
cannot be carried back further than the era of 
the Norman Conquest, and even then for awhile 
more than a little of uncertainty overshadows 
the earliest pages of the chronicle. There exists 
no evidence to show that in the year 1066 any 
castle was standing at Alnwick ; nor have we an 
knowledge of what lords may have held the hig’ 
ground on the southern bank of the Aln during 
the Anglo-Saxon rule. 

It may be accepted as ‘eno that the first 
Norman by whom this my was held was 
Gilbert Tyson, standard-bearer of the Con- 
queror, the kind of personage who very natu- 
rally would be intrusted with the charge of a 
remote and turbulent northern district. His 
descendants continued to hold some estates 
under the lords of Alnwick in the reign of 
Edward III., but there is no foundation for 
the legend that the barony of Alnwick passed 
to Yvo de Vesci by his marriage with Alda, a 
grand-daughter of Gilbert Tyson. Still, by what- 
ever means he may have acquired possession, 
Yvo de Vesci was lord of Ainwick about the 

ear 1096; and he also is the first Norman 

m of this barony whose history, scanty 

as it is, rises above doubt and speculation. 

He died about the year 1134, leaving, without 

any male issue, an only daughter, Beatrix, his 
sole heiress. t¢ 


Annewic, Annewyke, Anwik, Anwick, &c. Formerly it 
ars to have been pronounced with the Scotch twang, 
n-ne-wick, as though spelt in three syllables. It is now 
y all natives of the place called Annick. Ain (the name 
af the river), like the names of our rivers, hills, and moun- 
tains, is Celtic, or ancient British, and was given by one 
of the earliest tribes settling in Britain; for in Hiberno- 
Celtic we have Alam, tignifying white, bright, or clear. 
Alnwick (wick being a street, village, or dwelling-place), 
therefore, is the town on the bright clear river. 

* On Alnwick Moor, and in many places in the neigh- 
bourhood, are some remarkably interesting camps and 
other earth-works. and also some barrows, in which various 
relics have been discovered. In one of these was found a 
stone cist, containing a skeleton in the usual contracted 
position of Celtic interments ; and in another, in a similar 
cist, was found a fine food-vessel, ornamented with a 
lozenge pattern. In other barrows Celtic remains, in- 
cluding cinerary urns, drinking-cups, food-vessels, flints, 
celts, and other implements of stone, bronze daggers, &c. 
have been found, and prove incontestably the early ‘occu- 
pation of the site of Alnwick. In the neighbourhood, too 
occur many of those curious remains of antiquity, sculp- 
tured stones, bearing circles and other rude and singular 
— which are supposed to be inscriptions. 

ore we pass on to trace the fortu - 
scendants of Yvo de Vesci, a brief notice meet - be fag 
a memorable ‘ncident which tock place in the immediate 
pa gg of Alnwick before Yvo himself had become | 
its lord, After the Norman conquest many of the Anglo- 
Saxon nobles fonnd a sympathising refuge to the north of 
the Border, under the protection of Malcolm Caenmore. 
or “great head,” King of Scotland, whose queen was an 


a cae, being sister to Edgar Atheling. 








veal for the fallen Angio-s = 
nasty, five times made incursions into a tener | 
laid waste the country far and wide with fire and sword’ 
and carried away almost the entire adult population as 
slaves into Scotland. This devastating warfare was sus- 
pended in consequence of a treaty, during the concluding 
years of the reign of the Conqueror; but it broke out afresh 
after the succession of Kufu;, and Malcolm, accompanied 
by Prince William, his eldest son, in person led an expe- 
dition as far south as Alnwick ; and there, on the 13th of 
November, 1093, the king himself fell in an ambuscade 
his son at the same time was mortally wounded, and the 
oy army was dispersed by Earl Robert de Mowbray 
governor of Bamborough Castle. The body of Mal- 
colm, having rested about thirty years at Tynemouth, was 
removed and re-interred at Dunfermline by his son Alex. | 
ander. There still remain two fragments of a rude me- | 
morial cross, which, from an early period, has marked the | 
spot assigned by tradition to the scene of Malcolm's dis. | 
cmtas and death ; and, in 1774, one of his 
izabeth, Duchess of Northumberland, erected on the 


same spot her 4 3 > | 
act Manassas ease mn 


The one circumstance connected with the 
career of Yvo de Vesci that has come down to 


us is the fact that he began to build the earliest 


parts of the existing castle of Alnwick. With 
the barony, the castle of Alnwick passed to 
Eustace Fitz-John by his marriage with Bea- 
trix, the heiress of Yvo de Vesci. In the 
hands of this able baron, Alnwick Castle was 
‘¢ most strongly fortified :’’ he also founded the 





THE BARBICAN. 


command was completely routed, De Vesci him- 
self taking an active 


leaving no issue, founded and endowed Hulne 
Abbey; and he was the first baron of his 
house who was summoned by the king to the 
= by writ, his predecessors having 


in the fierce struggle. | 
His descendant, John de Vesci, who died in 1288, | 


born in 1245, and succeeded to 
Alnwick on the death of his brother. 


m barons by tenure. William de Vesci IIL, | 


one of the claimants of the Scottish crown, was 
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THE PRUDHOE TOWER AND CHAPEL. 


conveyance was confirmed by Edward IJ. in | 


1310. 

Deriving, as it would seem, their memorable 
name from that district in Normandy in which 
from an oy Dawes, long before the Norman 
Conquest of apland, their family had been es- 
tablished, the Psrcies were represented in the 
ranks of the Conqueror at Hastings by William 


denoting the mass of hair which he 
his face. About 1166, or 
century after the battle of H 
dignities, and power of 

in an_ heiress who, 





de Percy, who assumed the additional name of 


Le Gernons, or Algernon, as a personal epithet, | 
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er husband, at his own option, should assume 
nether the arms or the name of Perey ; and it is 
added that the bridegroom elected to retain his 
own arms, the blue lion rampant of Brabant, 
while he assumed the surname of his 
bride. This legend, however, must be re- 
led as the poetic offspring of a later age, 

since at the time of the marriage of Agnes de 
Percy armorial insignia had neither assumed 
any definite character, nor had any such insignia 
become hereditary. There is nothing to show 
that Josceline de Louvain ever bore the name of | 
Percy ; but it is certain that the surname of his 
mother was assumed and borne by the second son | 
of Josceline’s marriage with the P } 
Henry de Percy; and by his ts and | 
successors the same name was regularly borne. | 
It was Sir Henry de Percy, third of the name, 
who in 1309, the second year of Edward II., 
when already he was possessed of vast wealth 
and great power, became the first Lord of 
Alnwick of the House of Perey, by purchase 
from Bishop Anthony Bec. Having taken an 
active part in the wars with Scotland and 
otherwise distinguished himself Se 
foremost men of his time, Henry, first 
Percy of Alnwick, died in 1315, and was buried 
at Fountains Abbey, to which institution he 
had been a munificent benefactor. One of the 

werful barons who signed the memorable 
fetter to Pope Bonifuce VIII., in which the | 
peers of England refused to recognise or allow | 
the interference of Papal authority with the 
independent sovereignty of this realm, he married | 
Eleanor Fitz-Alan, ove of Richard, Earl | 
of Arundel, by whom he had two sons, and 
of these the elder, another Henry de Percy, | 
succeeded his father as second Baron Percy of 
Alnwick, to whom was ee by Edward ITI. 
the castle and manor of Warkworth — service 
in peace and war,” as appears from the original 
grant now in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
possession. This Lord Percy was interred at 
Alnwick Abbey, the only head of the family 
buried in Northumberland. The history of the 
lords of Alnwick from this period becomes so 
closely interwoven with the history of England, 
that it would be superfluous in such a sketch 
as the present to attempt to introduce even a 
slight outline of the career of each of those 
renowned barons; and, indeed, if it were de- 
sirable, it would not be possible here to find 
space for the very slightest outline of so com- 
prehensive a subject. Accordingly, we now are 
content to give but little more than the 
succession of the Percies after they became lords 
of Alnwick. 

Henry de Percy, eldest son of the first barcn, 
succeeded his father as second Baron Percy of 
Alnwick ; he died in 1352, leaving, by his wife 
Idonea de Clifford (whose magnificent monu- 
ment, with its rich and splendid architectural 
canopy, unsurpassed in England, and also with- 
out a rival in its remarkable condition of pre- 
servation, is the pride of Beverley pena our 
sons, of whom the eldest, Henry, su as 
third Baron Percy of Alnwick. This baron | 
died in 1368; his eldest son, by Mary of Lan- | 
caster, Henry de Percy, sixth of his name and 
fourth baron, was created Eart or Nortu- 
UMRERLAND by Richard IT., and High Constable 
of England. This great noble fell a victim to | 
the tyranny of Henry IV., at Bramham Moor, in | 
1409. He was thrice married: first to Elizabeth, 
heiress to the Earl of Angus, by whom he | 
acquired the barony of Prudhoe; second] 
Margaret de Neville; and thirdly to Mand 
Lucy, sister and heiress of Lord Lucy, widow of | 
Gilbert de Umfraville, and mother of her 
second husband's first wife: and by 
alliances the barony of Prudhoe, with the 
estates of the Lucys and the castle and honour 
of Cockermouth, became annexed to the Percy 
earldom. Sir Henry de Percy, known by 


his surname of Horsrvr as well in song as in 
history,— 











25s 


i 


“ Who was sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride,” 


the earl’s eldest son, was killed near Shrewsbury 
in 1403. At Trotton, in Sussex, a fine monu- 
mental brass commemorates Elizabeth de Mor- 
oo wife of Hotspur, and afterwards of Lord 


Oy. 


After several years, the forfeited honours 








Hlenre aiee ,Of the Percies were restored to 
enry, son of Ho , who thas becam 
the second Easl ef Netiembehnt. This 


great carl was killed fighting under the red- 


rose banner, at &t. 
a fourth surviving son, by 


his iage with Eleanor de Neville, 
Henry, who, with one of his brothers, fell 
at the disastrous rout of Towton, in 1461. 





Poyni Fitzpayne, and Bryan, the estates 
attached to the earldom reached their greatest 
territorial extent, and constituted a vast prin- 


cipality. : 

In 1469 the attainder of the third earl having 
been reversed, his only son, Henry, became the 
fourth earl ; he was killed in a popular tumult 
in 1489, when his eldest son, by his marr’age 








THE KEEP. 


Eleanor de Poynings, acquired the baronies of | with Maud 





died in 1527, havin ied Catherine Spense, 


or 


marri 
Spencer. The Household Book of this earl, 
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] (Sir Thomas Percy), was created ty Queen 
Ma ‘i Baron Percy, fas also restored to the 
earldom of Northumberland; but the tenure 
by which the restored earl was to hold his 
dignities aud lands restricted the succession 
absolutely to the heirs male of his own body, 
and to those of his brother. This the seventh 
earl was executed, as a traitor, at York, in 
1572, leaving no surviving son. Aaseotinghy, 
his brother, Henry de Percy, became the eighth 
earl: he died in 1586, ag, | been shot (it was 
said, but most doubtfully, by his own hand) 
while a prisoner in the Tower. The eldest son 
of this earl, by Catherine de Neville, Henry, 
succeeded as ninth earl: he was a learned, 
eccentric personage, commonly known as “ the 
Wizard,” and died, after an imprisonment of 
fifteen years in the Tower, in 1632: he mar- 
ried Dorothy Devereux, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Algernon, one of the noblest of 
his race. This great earl died in 1668, having 
married, first, Anne Cecil, and, secondly, 
Elizabeth Howard. His ~~ his Nig: ene 
(by his second marriage), Josceline ercy, 
the eleventh and last earl of Northumberland 
of the direct lineage of the Percies, died in 
1670, leaving, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas, Earl of Southampton, an only 
_ child, a daughter, Elizabeth de Percy, four 
years old at the time of her father’s death. 

Here we pause, before we trace onwards the 
fortunes of the later lords of Alnwick, that we 
may direct our attention to the history of their 
northern fortress- home, Alnwick 


6. 

The plan of the castle, as it exists at the pre- 
sent time, is shown in our engraving; and it 
will be seen that five distinct periods in the 
architectural history are indicated by varie- 
ties of shading introduced into the outlines. 
The extreme extent of the walls from east to 
west slightly exceeds 1,000 feet; while that 
from north to south is somewhat less than 600 
feet. The varied outline of the space enclosed 
within the walls, which in a great measure has 
been determined: by the nature of the ground, 
in an infinite degree enhances the equally 
noble and picturesque aspect of the edifice. 

figures in the plan refer to the various 
parts of the castle in the manner following :— 
1, is the Barbican; 2, the Gateway to the 
second Baly ; 3, the Octagonal Towers; 4, the 
Norman teway; 5, the Grand Staircase; 
6, the Guard Chamber; 7, the Principal Ante- 
Room ; 8, the Library ; 9, the Saloon; 10, the 
Drawing-Room; 11, the Dining-Hall; 12, the 
Chapel; 13 and 14, State Bed-Rooms; 14, 
Boudoir of the Duchess; 16, Kitchen; 17, 
Estate Offices; 18, Laundry ; 19, Guest-Hall ; 
20, Stables; 21, Riding-School; 22, West 
Garret; 23, Abbot's Tower; 24, Falconer’s 
Tower; 25, Postern Tower; 26, Constable's 
Tower; 27, Ravine Tower; 28, East Garret ; 
29, Warder’s Tower ; 30, Auditor’s Tower ; 31, 
Clock Tower; and 32, the Avener’s Tower. 
Thus, the open ground within the circumvalla- 
tion, as will be seen by the plan, is divided into 
two irregular spaces, the outer and the inner 
Baly, the outer being toward the west. Oc- 
cupying a central position is the Keep, a d 
cluster of towers and curtain-walls, enclosing 
an 0 court-yard: of these towers, the 
new hoe ‘Tower, within which is the 
Library (No. 8), with its lofty banner-turret, 
is the most conspicuous. Ranning south, 
commencing with No. 13 and extending to 
No. 2, @ new range of buildings connects the 
Keep with the early Percy gateway between 
the balies, and with the main southern curtain. 
In this direction, all the buildings, from No. 29 
to No. 17, and from thence (with the exception 
of No. 31, which is one of the flanking towers 
of the main curtain) to No. 19 southward, and 
to No. 21 west » are new, and they have 
been erected beyond and without the limits of 
the — fortification. In like manner, the 
whole of curtain-wall, from No. 24 to 
No. 25, is new. To the north of the Keep the 
ground falls somewhat rapidly in the direction 
of the river ; from the which here crosses 
the Aln, the view of Tus Cast, as its 
of towers and i 


ups 
rise 


dly above the encirclin, ig woods, i icu- 
y fine and impressive, ws ep 


its far-ex' 





arch of the en gateway here is an ex- 
ample of a usage not very uncommon at the 
period which has just been specified, and always 

t in the works of Lord Henry de Perci. 

Barbican, which covers an area of 55 feet 
in by 32 feet in width, is a perfect 
example of the style of fortification that was 
held to be essential for defence agai 
in medisval warfare. One 


which is and in in various 


is the array of figures representing armed 
warders of the fourteenth century, sculptured 
in stone, which surmount the and 
stand upon the merlons of the embattling, cast- 
ing their long shadows upon the grey ma- 
sonry. 

Having entered the Barbican, passed under 


assault 


repeated again 
parts of the castle, cannot fail at once to attract | dian 
Seg epamting f= pom: the Barbican ; this 


Es 
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in 
Hit 


side 
ay 


boldly above the embattled 

own merlons cro 

sculptured warders. Now 

and soon making a slight inclination towards 








the east, again we follow the line of the Nor- 
man curtain-walls, until we reach the new Fal- 
coner’s Tower (No. 24 in plan), which has been 
built on the site of the razed early Armourer’s 
and Falconer’s Towers; the original curtain 
apparently extended in a direct 
24 to the Keep. Passing onwards along the 
new curtain-wall due east from No. 24, we 
follow the line of this wall as it turns towards 
the south, and at No. 25 in the plan bri 

to the Postern Tower, another massive reli 

the first Lord Percy, placed at the base of 
eminence upon which the Keep stands; 
tower protects a or sally- an 
has a curious staircase in the thic 
walls: it is now used as a museum for 


ess of its | 


before us 
Edwardian, 
about mid 


wall has 


e from No. | and to the east of 
| curtain is 


filled 


and British antiquities. Advancing still further | the castle 


eastwards, but with an inclination to the north, 
and again following the course of De Vesci’s 
curtain, we reach 

are 


armoury. Again, as we follow the 





the curtain-wall towards the 8.E., 
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of the Norman and modern masonry ; then yet 
another as once more we follow: an 
eighteenth-century wall until we reach the new 
Lion or Garden Gate-house, No. 29 in the plan, 
through which a road leads to i 
where are situated the extensive and be 
gardens of the castle. From within this gate- 
way, which is flanked by two octagonal tater, 
one of them—the Warder’s ee 
loftier than the other, the curtain- ll of the 
first Lord Percy’s work leads in a direct line 
nearly due west ; jerk ye cn wr Pg of this 
we thro © mii gate-house 
peo de by the firet of the Percies, which both 
and connects the inner and the outer 
y ; again, on our left, we haveearly Norman 
masonry in the curtain; and then we reach the 
Auditor’s Tower (No. 30 in plan), another relic 
of the first Lord Percy: here was held the court 
of the lord of the my; here now is the 
private Library of the Duke; and here also is 
the Museum of Egyptien Antiquities, collected 
by Duke Algernon, the last munificent restorer 
of Alnwick. Still following the linv of the cur- 
tain, we reach the Clock Tower. From this 
tower, the curtain, built in the last century, leads 
in a northerly direction to the entrance gateway 
connected with the Barbican, to which, thus 
completing our entire circuit, we now return, 
having since leaving the Clock Tower, 
the Avener’s Tower or Garner (No. 32 of plan), 
like the adjoining curtain, a modern work, 
During our progress from the garden gate 





ON THE BARBICAN. 


‘sort in yn) wortenat and oe to ee 
ican, we have ‘passed the ranges 0) 
new buildi that either rf ny actuall 
abut upon outer face of the curtain- 
(Nos. 16 to 21 in plan), by no means unimpor- 
tant parts of the latest restoration, which com- 
= all the mere a offices and the whole 
e department of the castle. ae 
which have been planned and constructed 
the highest architectural and engineering skill, 
are on a scale of princely magnitude; and of 
them it may truly be said that leave 
nothing to be desired. Of one only of these new 
edifices is it n that we should make 
particular mention ; this is No. 19 on the plan, 
anoble evar covered with an open timber 
hammer- roof. In consequence of there 
being in the restored castle no such baronial 
hall as invariably formed the 5 feature in 
& great mediwval stonghall. D Algernon 
built this Guest Hall predenece regen. 
enable himself and his successors to assem 
and their bee and friends to partake of 
the always-splendid ospitality of the Percies : 
this hall has also been used for concerts and 


| “look upon 








ry; and, in 


still. No one, assuredly, can | 
very ‘ gudlye howsse,’ as 
uv 


of Northumberland. As it has been well said, 


Alnwick Castle has ever been esteemed as the old 


truth, 


King 
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Harry’s commissioners called it, or upon i 
gramy courts fringed with ‘faire towres, 
man neep Sie Re eeeveriones Site 3 
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about the middle of the sixteenth a 


survey made by Clarkson for the 
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SHADOW PICTURES. specimens. Among the rest are several worthy of particular menti 


Bottom in the act of showing his genius for acting: he stands 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM.* a sword and knotted bludgeon, from which forked li htni 
—_— uplifted, and his whole attitude betokening one who could “tear a 


P anon ie ise Art in whatever form it| The meeting of a fairy and Puck, each perched on the o 
Is itd putes peg ‘oom iteelf is worthy of recog- would puzzle any naturalist to identify, is most humoro 


pposite sides 
us. Titania 


HELENA. TITANIA AND OBERON. 


nition. The Art may be one to which we are but little, | of the engravings introduced here, is graceful in its playfulnese. Demetrius 
if at all, accustomed aad then its novelty, assuming at | escape from Helena is good, though the lady’s attire is scarcely classic, and her 
the same time that it also has somewhat common~place. 
— to recommend it, claims armed 
consideration ; or it may prove 
an old acquaintance under a 
new and improved aspect, when 
it likewise demands notice. Now 
the Art which we introduce on 
this page comes within the latter 
order. It can scarcely be called 
a novelty, for it bears a close 
resemblance on the face of it 
to the pictures and portraite— 
very clever ones, too— which 
artists dexterous in the use of a 
pair of scissors produced years 
ago in black paper. We also 
remember to have seen these 
silhouettes employed to illustrate 
books of a comic character; but 
this is the first time iu our re- 
collection that they have been 
applied to any such Rowand work 
as one of Shakspeare’s dramas. 
We doubt whether an English- 
man would ever have ventured 
rs such ~ undertaking: a : very cleverly 
‘oreigner, however, though he ig eae thorn 
may take liberties with our great } shine in the 
poet, will never do so but with 
ue reverence for his transcend- 
ent genius. 
Mr. Konewka, who is a young 
German artist, could scarcely 
have found throughout Shak- 
speare’s plays one better adapted 
to the exercise of his special 
illustrative talent than “‘ 4 Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream,'’ so full 
of rich, and often humorous, 
fancies, where characters and 
the scenery of nature are frequently brought into the 
most striking and picturesque union. The volume, which 
is elegantly produced, contains a considerable number 
of his clever, and always graceful, designs, of which 
the three on this page may be accepted as average 
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TITANIA AND BOTTOM. 
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* A MipsuMMER-Niont’s Dream. By W. SHAKSPEARE, Illustrated Twenty- ledge of Art 
four Silhouettes by P. Kone wen = y. 


wka. Woodcuts engraved by A. V: Published a few Rhy Sn 
Longmans, Green, & Co., London ; F. Bassermann, Heidelberg. ™ md is prin’ i 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


No. I. 


an ten years have elapsed since these 
oe scivahe galleries of modern Art were 
suspended, in consequence of our having ex- 
hausted the number of the more important 
collections. If we estimate the diffusion and 

of refined taste —_—* reg nage oe 

yourable conditions w! ite rise 

a « growth were embarrassed, it must be 
admitted that our Art-progress, in the brief 
iod above mentioned, has been not only 


tely greater than in any similar previous 
— of the history of our school, but even 


more remarkable n the advance made by 
any other nation in this direction. The evi- 
dences of this fact do not lie on the surface. It 
has been our duty for a quarter of a ay 
thoughtfully to mark the progress of Britis 
Art, and it can be asserted, without contradic- 
tion, that the status achieved by our artists has 
not been ignobly won—has not heen attained 
without many a brilliant triumph. To persons 
who have been really interested in the advance 
of painting, and who have enjoyed advantages 
of noting its progress year by year, it is, per- 
haps, no great exertion of memory to recall the 
signal performances of past years, and to assign 
weusive cols, Tt t only by dhigans inquiey 
ive e. It is only by diligent inquiry 
that we learn the abiding place of this or that 
memorable picture, and the wide distribution of 
these works bespeaks the cultivation of the taste 
for pictorial Art. Much has been said of the 
spirit of what is called ulation. This is 
sometimes cast as a reproach against those who 
purchase really good pictures ; but, from long 
experience and observation, we are led to 
the conclusion that in the possession of a 
judicious selection there is an enjoyment of 
a nature which cannot be supplied from any 
other source. In the passionate enthusiasm 
with which we have generally seen the pos- 
sessors of fine works r their perty, 
there has been no base alloy of consi ions 
of money value ; and those who live thus in the 
society of pictures seem to care little to extend 
the limit of —_ social world. metaienes 
great patrons o t painters generally 
proud names, onl were often famous; but the 
patrons of our day neither bear historic names 
nor are they famous. They are only eminent. 
Indeed, they may bear a twofold distinction— 
that won from an honourable vocation, and that 
conferred by a refined taste. If, however, we 
regard picture-collecting as a speculation, and 
not a taste, there are in the present day 
few investments more certainly profitable, iH 
eany made. The manner in which col- 
ctions are now formed sets aside the possi- 
bility of that kind of deception which has 
always prevailed in the p of works of 
the old masters. If we inquire by whom par- 
ticularly our school has been supported in its 
advancement, we shall find its patrons among 
the wealthier sections of the middle class of 
society. That, indeed, is the result of our 
inquiries and lengthened experience. The 
memorable pictures of years bygone leave in- 
delible impressions, which, as time wears on, 
increase the desire again to behold these 
lovely conceits; and we believe that in seeing 
them from time to time there is a reality of 
enjoyment which would not be felt if they 
were constantly before us. The distribution of 
such works is very wide. We have at times 
difficulty in penetrating their whereabouts, but 
we generally find them in houses of moderate 
pretensions, associated with other productions 
not less advantageously chosen. Of such col- 
lections we have an extensive list to bring 
under notice, all of which have grown into 
importance of late years. The first of these to 
7 + on atnatiee is that of mae 
LIAMS, Esq., of No. 13, Elm Tree Road, 
auha's Wood, whose collection of pictures and 
yawings amounts in number to upwards of 
eighty, among which are found works by many 
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As the range of colour 


a period so remote 


was limited, we find a prevalence of the saffron 


yellow, one of the 


cipal dyes of ancient 


which closes the 


is a portion of the landscape on one side of 
supposed site of the castle of Macbeth. Beneath 
the open sky it is yet twilight, but the hall is 


lighted by torches. Since 


duction, we have seen, we may say, this picture— | and 
ion is unchanged—several 


for the main 


year of its pro- 


times, but never without a feeling much more 
intense than could be produced by any 

effect ; indeed, one of its chief ite is in ite 
wing rather what may be called historical 


tation are not favourable to 


wo Dayey ~~ Be 
the subject which would attempt a develop- 


ment of — _— con 
vulgarities o stage 
— from essaying this 
ise seems in e 


~~ have deterred 
su 
to have 


theatrical custom; and if this were all he had 


done, it would not be said that his 
. Mr. Ward's title to one of his admir- 


been 


tter satire on the person and presen: 


AT to 
Accusation read by Fouquier Tinville’ (ungra 
pF me Stocks, A.R.A., for the yA ay | 
a 


t office of 


the fierce republican. She is not listening to 


him ; her crucifix is before her, and with clasped 
her crucified 


hands she is 


Rich as this picture is in character and contrast. 
of cnt we have always regarded its 
chiaro-scuro as superior even to its character. 


The 


He moves our warmest 6 
fallen queen ; and as 
emotion which is 

much more difficult than to 


toward 

the Y 
within very 
cxtljape against 


painter succeeds entirely in his command 
of that subtle power which (tcp belied 18 


the 
quality cf the 
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, propriety of such a sub- 

Wwe uy of $ Gecien tees pene than natesal. 
ve alwa _ Play-scene in 

Hamlet; by Maclise, an the free outponsing of one 

of the richest pictorial imaginations of our time. 

In the days of Hamlet the armourer’s ¢ 

hed no = 


scene in Hamlet’ and ‘The Banquet-scene 


F 
bh 
3 


pote says for ith all that the latter 
tended to say for but did not. The 
pm a My eb eak” is an incident 
ofa entirely different from all those already 
mentioned. The So however, of the 
descri are tained with much elegance 
of device in the discretional and complementary 
of the composition. 

‘ The Early Days of Timothy,’ by Le Jeune, 
is a suggestion from St. Paul's Second Epistle 
to Timothy, chap. i. ver. 5, “ recall 
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relation of the figures—it is that which leads, 
in the of Court and 
circulars, to the hymeneal altar. ‘Nell Gwynne 
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as Celia in The Humorous Lieutenant,’ by A. L. 
Egg, is a suggestion from “ Pepys’ Diary. 
He concludes his brief account o his visit to 
the theatre by saying :—“ I kissed her, and 
so did my wife, and a mighty tee bog she 
is.” ‘Grace before Meat,’ by F. Ul, 18 one 
of those small cottage interiors which this 
artist formerly painted with so much taste. 
‘The Skipper ’s Ashore,’ J. C. Hook, shows a 
ship-boy taking his ease in the boat of which 
he has been left in c In the very original 
treatment of such incidents Mr. Hook stands 
alone. There are three subjects by the late 
David Roberts, each of which is distinguished 
by the best qualities of that eminent painter : 
they are, ‘The Lady Chapel of St. Jean at 
Caen,’ * Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives,’ 
and‘ The Temples at Pestum.’ These subjects 
are especially suited for the display of Mr. 
Roberts’s power, and he has in his cular 
vein done ample justice tothem. By the late C. 
Stanfield there are not less than seven pictures— 
‘A Windmill on the Sea Coast,’ ‘ Roveredo,’ 
‘Savona,’ ‘ Porta na Spana,’ and ‘ On the Med- 
way '—which, it may be said, show the progress 
of the artist from his earliest time to his matu- 
rity. ‘ ie ’ is an essay of much —— = 
grandeur. e others by this popular pain 
are ‘ The Island of ~ ee da 8 a 2 and ‘ The 
Windmill near Earlstoke.’ ‘Sunset near Hil- 
lingdon, Middlesex,’ is the title of a picture by 
T. Creswick, that is remarkable as differing in 
many points from the tastes declared in his works 
= It is a deep twilight landscape with a 
right orange streak of evening sky, an effect 
which he witnessed, and which impressed him so 
strongly as to induce him to paintit. There is 
little mark of the painter in any part of the 
picture, save in the foliage—there he is de- 
clared. Again, by Creswick, aided by Frith, is 
‘A Corn-field,’ with figures, in which the tree 
painting confesses its author perhaps more 
irectly than the figures speak of Mr. Frith. 
Another picture, painted by co-operation, is 
called ‘ Landscape and Cattle, Argyleshire ;’ the 
— to the execution being T. 8. Cooper and 
- R. Lee. ‘Contemplation’ is the title under 
which we meet with one of those studies of the 
female figure which Etty painted inimitably ; 
and by P. F. Poole, ‘A Welsh Girl at a Mountain 
Spring’ is one of the best of his earlier studies. 
Of other works, how worthy and suggestive 
soever, we can only give the titles; as, ‘ ‘I'he Red 
Mantle,’ J. Sant ; ‘The Wild Flower Wreath,’ 
C, Baxter ; ‘ Bamborough Castle, Moonlight,’ 
and ‘ Dunstanborough Castle,’ J. W. Carmi- 
chael ; ‘ The Roman Letter- Writer,’ L. Haghe ; 
* Watermill, Bath Hampton,’ J. D. Harding ; 
* Hgle, Favourite of the Naiades,’ E. Hughes; 
‘A Roman Villa,’ J. B. Pyne; ‘ Beilstein on 
the Moselle,’ and ‘The Old Mill at Treves,’ 
G. C, Stanfield; ‘Winter Afternoon,’ J. C. 
Thom ; ‘ Left in Charge,’ W. Hemsley (engrav- 
ing for the Art-Journal) ; ‘ A Spanish Peasant,’ 
with a cow, calf, &c., R. Anedell. There are three 
characteristic specimens of George Morland, 
‘The Passing Shower,’ ‘ A Scene on a Rocky 
Coast,’ and a highly-finished ‘ Landscape with 
es.” y W. Collins a very charming! 
pe cr view of the Duke of Newcastle's “om § 
‘Clumber—Notts,’ with a sky distinguished by 
all the aérial mellowness which Collins described 
so well. ‘The Brow of the Hill,’ with cattle, 
— + ye aap, ag ‘Gleaners returning at 
unset, are » very characteristic 
by, J. Linnell, sen. bs — 
} water-colour drawings have been selected 
with judgment ; and are valuable accordingly. 
‘Twickenham from the Thames,’ by Turner, is 
one of the most graceful essays of his early time, 
but equal in poetic feeling to those of his matu- 
rity. a we on the Thames by Dewint, 
near the same spot, is a tation of r 
sobriety, and not of lees truth. There ‘is also 
by :he same artist a broad ex of pasture- 
land with cows feeding, exemplifying how much 
‘ ’ bald subject. 
‘September,’ by Frederick Tayler, is as fine an 
ate S Sm ein 00 te have ever seen. 
The life of the drawing is a brace of sporting 
acu; lying in 9 harvest Scld, and surrounded by 
: ee are ters, and the 
artist fas, in his drawing tet we oe Vega 
points of the species ; this is a valuable work. 





of 

e had long since despaired of ever 
necing these drawings, and now that we have 
had that gratification they have 
a ve exceeds any — 2 even the 
vi utiful engravings co ve 
There is also by Roberts ‘ The Mocrist Tower 
and Bridge at Cordova.’ By Stanfield are also 
several drawings which have been engraved in 
illustration of the Waverley novels, as ‘ Aber- 
brothwick,’ ‘Loch Katrine, Ben Venue, and | 
Ellen’s Isle,’ and ‘ Lago d’ Orta,’ ved in one | 
of the annuals. There are three valuable draw- 
ings by George Cattermole, ‘Christ Laza- 
rus from the Dead,’ ‘Amy Robsart Janet 
Forster at Cumnor Hall,’ and ‘The Baron’s 
Chapel,’ all of which are distinguished by that 
strong originality which won for the artist so 
high a reputation. ‘The Town Hall of Ghent’ 
and ‘ Liege Cathedral,’ by Louis Haghe, are 
themes peculiarly in the vein of this artist, who 
gives a charmingly picturesque interest to archi- 
tectural detail, and even an historical im ce 
to the incident of his street-scenery. ere is a 
richly-coloured drawing by 8, Palmer, called 
‘The Sailor Boy’s Return.’ The composition and 
treatment are far above the purport of the title ; 
they would suggest as their source the 
of The Tempest. ‘The Reverse’ is the title of a 
forcible study by E. M. Ward ; and ‘ The Find- 
ing of Moses,’ by H Warren, is a subject ad- 
mirably adapted to the feeling of that artist. 
In addition to these there are ‘ Returning from 
Market,’ R. Beavis; ‘ Calais Pier,’ David Cox ; 
* Landscape with Cattle,’ E. Duncan; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ John Field ; ‘‘The Gipsy Coquette,’ O. 
Oakley ; ‘Monte San Giuliano,’ T. M. Richard- 
son; a charming drawing by Birket Forster, 
and others which give an interesting variety 
to the catalogue. 

We have been much gratified by the permis- 
sion of the rietor of these works, so cour- 
teously accorded, to see his collection ; it con- 
tains pictures and drawings the peculiar qualities 
of which have never been surpassed. He is, 
as we have intimated, but one of many to 
whom British artists are indebted for their 
prosperity, and British Art for its pre-eminence. 

ey are increasing daily. We venture to assert 
that under no circumstances will the collector 
have reason to t he has thus expended 
moneys: all who labour must have some rational 
object of expenditure—a pursuit that isa plea- 
sure. There can be none that promises better 
assurance of enjoyment than that which is de- 
rived from Art; while it is but justice to lay 
stress on the fact that a collection, judiciously 
made, can never deteriorate in value. If Art 
be only “a hobby,” it is one which it can rarely 
be dangerous to ride. 

It will be seen that to this collection our 
readers have been, or will be, much indebted. 
No fewer than four of the pictures of Mr. 
Williams will be engraved for the Art-Journal. 
Similar services have been rendered us, and 
favours conferred upon us, as our readers 
know, by many other collectors: without such 
aids, indeed, it would be impossible for us to 
_ < _—— with the — we assume 
i ve on public su or 
to give it the hight positicn it ubtedly 
occupies in periodical literature. 

The possessors of fine pictures are, by this 
means, extending far and wide— bringing 
within the reach of all classes—the enjoyments | 
they themselves derive from Art, while giving 
force and effect to its value as A TRACHER. 


a 
THE BRITISH MUSEUY. 


tary 
y the demand of £12,789 for 
repairs for the British Museums, 
sum of £1,140 for catal 
vote for the Museum is thus 
This moderate i 


the hall in which the i 
hibited, so as to present 
antiquarian age whic 
under 

ongh yg Foe 


We hope that the provision of a 
st mg a suitable site, will not be 
much longer deferred. 
hi % yom -4 the catalogue, we 
wi e persons who speak of 
jeamense difficulties attendant on its 
or rather on its commencement. 
one sense of the word, it will never be, as 
ear adds to the contents of the library, 
ave no hesitation in speaking of the 
state of the catalogue as enti 
the library and of the nation. 
indexing of the books is a si 
of pounds, shilli and pence, 
service of those literary men for 
the library is chiefly im 
tion, at least half the value of 
dependent on the excellence of 
The plan now adopted of wri 
works in a fine, thin, I 
any but the better sort of 
able. Every title should be legi 
cories of the printed slip wor 
for each portion of the index work 
requisite. A clear, legible title should 
pared for each work on the day of its 
and a journal would thus be formed, which 
would serve as 
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poraneously carried on, and 
catalogue, say down to the year 1 
at once completed. The duty of 
annual additions in the — 

ight be carried out ev 
oven oftener. But the ides 
a general manuscript catalogue, 
mented by g 

per, should be at once 
We repeat that there is 
matter, but that ae 
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Happily, it is now a truth universall 
that selfishness produces little happin 


etch ee nen fo the peeale 90 eae 
tately Homes with their parks and gardens is _ 
that which willingly, nay, gladly, exhibits, 
as far as possible, the treasures of THE GALLERIES | 
where congregate the choicest examples of 
perfection in Art. 


ried out than by tt 

that the £1,140 will 

commencement of a cata 
ible in its pages, 

ekelligent, in its arrangement. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr IX. FLORENCE, THE UFFIZJ GALLERY. 





BERNARDINO LUINI. 





{{ TILL in Florence, and in the of the | almost passes him over unnoticed ; upon which Mrs. Forster, the 
offices; wandering from one vesti to | translator of the a ee of the Italian painter, remarks :— 
another, from corridor to corridor, from hall | ‘‘ The short mention with which our author passed over the 


to hall; now arrested by the attractions of | works of this artist proves that he was not acquainted with 
some chaste and reverend production from | and had been but insufficiently informed by those on whom he 
the pencil of Fra Angelico or Bartolomeo, of | had relied for his iutelligence. In the t day Bernardino 

e or Perugino ; now lingering before | receives full justice; nay, some may ink he has obtained rather 
the voluptuous ‘ Venus’ of Titian, or the rich | more than his deserts, since his works in certain instances have 
and luxuriant ‘Esther in the Presence of | been attributed to Leonardo da Vinci.” But what has been 
Ahasuerus,’ by Paolo Veronese. And then, | omitted by a mn soy who was Luini’s contemporary is, in 
when the eye from very satiety has become some degree, supp: by later writers: thus Kugler says :—‘‘ It 
weary with colour, turning from the pictures | is true he re ~ely rises to the and freedom of Leonardo ; 
that decorate the walls to the sculptures but he hasa never-failing ten > and purity, a cheerfulness and 


which stand in well-arranged profusion on sincerity, a grace and feeling. which give an elevated to 


the floors, we are ht face to face with the student of his works. of beauty and 

works that have been exhumed from the dark sepulchres wherein | which so exclusively characterises the more important works of 
for ages they lay hidden, or with more modern examples of an | the Raffaellesque period hee hese Sngeties a painter of com 
Art which the great sculptors of ancient Greece and Rome left as | tively inferior talent to works w may rank with the 
lessons for their successors: with the chaste Venus de’ Medicis, | highest we know. The spirit of Leonardo, especially, was 80 

graceful Danci Faun, the Niobe, the Wrestlers, the | largely imbibed by Luini, that his latest works are generally 
Bacchus and Faun of ichel Angelo, the David as the Conqueror | ascribed to . This was the case for a long time with the 
of Goliath, by Donatello, and with others. The treasures of the | enchanting half-length figure of the Infant Baptist pla 
Uffizj are by no means exhausted when all the works in these the Lamb, in the Ambrosian Gal , at Milan ; and also with the 
two classes have been examined and studied. There is a cabinet | delicate picture of Herodias, in Tribuna of at 
of ancient Etruscan bronzes, a collection of vases and terra-cottas, Florence.” The same may be of others. The best works of 
& magnificent collection of medals, and another of gems, each of this painter are in Milan; the Ambrosian library, the Brera, and 
which no true lover of Art would pass by without investigation ; | several private collections possess some excellent easel-pictures. 
while the drawings and engravi in number more than thirty | His frescoes in the Brera and elsewhere, especially in the Monas- 
thousand—would afford almost i ite occupation to the student | tero jore, are of a 1. order of merit. — 
and amateur. But our visit to the Uffizj, and to the Florentines | Marco 0, of Forli, whom Vasari only refers to by 
also, is, for the present at least, almost ended; another year, per- | name, calling him Palmegiani (about 1456—1537), is tenet Sv 
haps, it may be resumed ; but before journeying on to some | Lanzi ‘‘a good, but almost unknown, artist, of whom, in 
others of the Italian cities possessing notable picture-galleries, we | upon the Art, I have found mention only of two works, although 
will take one more turn round the Tribuna, and other rooms of the | I, have m seen a great number. was cautious, 100, his 
Uffizj, where there is still much that has hitherto passed un- | posterity should not forget him, for the most part inse’ Ng ¢ 
noticed. name and country upon his altar- and we 
Foremost among the ists, or imitators of Leonardo da | private ornament, as follows :—Marcus Pictor Fi cong yg 
Vinci, stands the name of Dantanueee Lvumvt, whose portrait | Marcus Palmasanus P. Foroliviensis | pinsabet. . Than 
heads this page : he is supposed to have lived about 1460—1530, | researches of other writers upon Italisn Art, an cepociall 
but little is known of him. Vasari, who calls him Di Lupino, | latest, Mesars. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, we get some 
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F : 
about “‘ this almost unknown artist” and his works. Lanzi gives | Forli, who for a long time had the credit of executing man 


ittle i i ing both, but we learn more from the works, and epee y some frescoes in a chapel in S. Ria aig 
SS ee gy in the Archivio Notarie, at | Girolano, at Forli, and others also, w are fully des mi L by 


12th June, 1497, his name appears to have been | Mr. Crowe and his coadjutor. ‘All the pictures thus enume- 
Marco ‘di Antonio Palmenzano: he was a pupil of Melozzo, of ' rated,” they say, “‘ have been ascribed to Melozzo, of Forli, on the 
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obvious ground of their superior excellence when compared with | of Faenza "—this is the document to which peg tae 

the general series of Palmezzano’s works. But this ground is | made—** is therefore of value, #8 it Laatste! that having long 
removed when it appears that the best of these choice examples is zano in 1497, and justifies the | ~reae que to the period im- 
not by Melozzo, but by his pupil. The contract for the Madonna | worked under Melozzo, his best efforts are 
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time, that 
same upon the acknowledged fact that 


now scattered t 


to rest his chance of | casually of the 
he was M i 





: ing that master’s death. It is evident, at the | of Melozzo, f : a 
mediately succeeding wan oiied of toed : Ozz0 requently of the Umbrian school and of Pinturieshio, 


bards and of the Luini, and in landscapes, of 


} elozzo’s pupil ; | Cima, whose clear atm 180 

and hence the custom of signing his men 9 hee hilar xe have ie osphere, however, do not rivai. 

Melotius.” Durin -seven years six cen ational Gallery i ae . 

Mowrinted & great Um r of pictures, all of them in oil, and | lunette of a in London is a ‘Pieté,’ that once formed the 
throughout the galleries of Europe. They have | Christ givin 

all the same gen character, reminding one fundamentally | National Gail 


Pictures in this country by In the 


painting in the cathedral of Forli 
ce a to his A et ees 


ery is the Virgin and t Jesus enthroned 
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1534. At the same exhibiti 
Thomas, _where it was allel 6 F 








Nichols, was exhibited at the Manchester Exhi 





THE HOLY FAMILY. 
(Mariano da Pescin.) 
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with an angel in front of | shown as pahens by Perugino: Mr. Crowe says, “ This is a fine 


the throne playing a gui a tame : 
: guitar. It is inscribed with his name, and | work 
508. A ‘Baptism of Christ,’ xi 


veenees to Mr. RB. P.| His ‘ Orverrrxion,’ in the Uffizj Gallery, of which = give ber 


tion ; it is dated | engravin , is mentioned in , 
‘The Incredulity of St. | Oa , but without comment. The pi 


the volumes of Messrs. Crowe 
cture, in its conven- 


the ascription given to tonal treatment, evidenae the comparative a rogue af 


Previously in the gallery of the late Mr. Solly, where it was rangement of the 





position, a8 


it when . : Ay ey ar- 
nen in the collection of the late Lord Northwick. It was | to which oem ~ The om ve altitudes, the land 
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, and the tree-forms, have all what has been termed “a 


soulpasal immobility, extending alike to action, details, and | 


drawing.” In the foreground, on the left, are the Virgi 
and Mary the mother of Joses and Cleophas; at the f of t 
cross kneels Mary Magdalene; and on the -_ is St. John, with 
his eyes fixed on the crucified Saviour: the face > é 
soft and sweet, even to womanhood. In the middle distance is a 
lofty eminence on which a few figures are grouped, and also at its 
foot, gazing on the murderous scene. The picture is remarkable 
for the quality of light, so that the three hours of darkness that 
rested on Jerusalem during the Crucifixion must have passed 
away in the painter's idea. ; ‘ 
Greatly did the genius of Titian exalt the school of Venice ; for 
« there is scarcely a line of Art which, in his long and active life, 
he did not enrich;” in the multifariousness of his powers he 


gore 


gen IS 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 
( Palmezzano,) 


viduals, exercised, in Titian’s time and long after, no little influence 
on the manners and politics of the Venetians. There are not a 
few pictures scattered ughout Europe bearing the questionable 
title of ‘ Titian’s Mistress: ’ ‘‘ that in the Louvre is a specimen of 
the fullest and most lavish beauty,” writes Kugler. ‘‘ The same 
head is repeated with — beauty in the so-called ‘ Ftora’—one 
of our i ) — of the Uffizj, at Florence, who is 
—re with her golden tresses flowing loosely over her 
" ced — a a eins = in her right hand, and 
piece of violet-co. in her left.” Itis 
a splendid — ripe womanhood. peng: 
is a picture, ‘ Hoty Faminy ’—engraved on this 
La iy an artist little known, whom a modern French writer, 
withoat gi his authority for so doing, calls Mariano Graziadei 
but who is elsewhere called Mariano da Pescia. Vasari, in his 


‘ace of the disciple is | peri 








in hand with riches and ‘ 
was too often i in accordance with 


quently see representations 
as conspicuous as their lives were i 
demi monde, as we now are 


account of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, thus speaks of him and of 
identical painting :—‘‘ Mariano da Pescia was a disciple of 
and acquitted himself exceedingly well ; the picture of Our 
with the Infant Christ, St. Elizabeth, and St. John (the 
John the Baptist), ‘“‘which is in that chapel of the 
painted, as we have said, for the Signoria, by Rudolfi, 
the hand of Mariano. Da Pescia is supposed to have died 
the year 1551. His picture of ‘The Holy Family , 
naturally, if not guncetally, composed; the faces of 

and St. Elizabeth wear an agreeable expression, while 
timent embodied in the action of the two children 1s 
wanenete? found in the pictures of Raffaelle and other 
masters. The painting was removed in 1344 from the old palace 
to the gallery of the Uffizj. , 
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MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL 
eRCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


ble society, long located at South 
oA now Seomates a residence in Bowley 
Street, Westminster, immediately behind Dean’s 
Yard, in the midst of Art-workmen, for whose 
behoof it was age se — 

in a poor loft in Cannon Row. was w 
ae alated to grOW, and it has grown; yet, we 
believe, its present premises, though spacious 
and very convenient, will, in the course of 
a few years, be much too contracted for its 

collections and operations. On the evenin 

of the 21st July, the building was inaugu 

by its best friend, the President, Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, M.P., who was supported by the presence 


hes of many distinguished ns, 
jncluding the Lord Chancellor, Rt. 





-< on. the 


Karl of Powis, Lord Nelson, Dean Stanley, Sir 
H. Cowper, M.P., Sir M. Digby Wyatt, F.S.A., 
Canon Gregory, J. G. Hubbard, Esq., J. H. 
Parker, ot J H. Pollen, M.A., 8. C. Hall, 
Eaq., John G. Talbot, M.P., F. 8. Powell, Esq., 
Joseph Clarke, Esq., F.S.A. (Hon. Sec.), and 
T. Gambier Parry, Esq. : 

The audience was numerous, and consisted 
mainly, though by no means exclusively, of 
persons in the trades that depend 
on architecture for their prosperity: unhappily, 
we have not to record the presence of a single 
painter or sculptor, though, we presume, many 
were invited. 

The structure was raised by subscriptions ; 
but its decorations have been furnished gra- 
tuitourly—to the honour of those who have 
been liberal contributors. To each and all of 
those meritorious “ po - —— 
Ho fully and gratefully allu 
po S ay occupy cannot be filled better 
than with their names. Outside there are 
the following:—The roof of the greater court, 
originally belonging to the 1862 Exhibition; on 
either side medallions of William Wykeham 
and Sir Christopher Wren, modelled and ex- 
ecuted in red terra cotta by Mr. Blashfield. 
The masonry, carving, &c., of the tympanum 
below, by Messrs. Poole and Sons. The 
two large panels on either side, representing 
a procession of figures, in enamel painting upon 
unglazed tiles, by Messrs. Harland and Fisher. 
The red tiles with green bosses above and 
below these two panels, by Mr. William God- 
win. Three polished red granite shafts for 
the first floor windows are by Messrs. Mac- 
donald, Field, and Co. The carving of the 
five capitals to these shafts, by Messrs. Poole 
and Sons. These windows were tuitously 
filled with stained glass: the } lights 
nearest to Dean's Yard, by Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell ; the two centre lights, filled with 
glass suitable for civil architecture, the subjects 
1 carving in stone, and carving in wood, 
by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, and Westlake ; 
the next of the three lights on the other side, 
in foreign glass, with ‘Christ talketh with 
& woman of Samaria,’ as the subject, by 
Mesers. Mayer and Co., of Munich. A large 
male figure, level with the windows, represent- 
ing ‘Architecture,’ carving and stone included, 

Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. A female 





figure of like proportions, representing ‘ Sculp- 
ture,’ carving and stone included, by Mr. Earp. 

Stained glass for the openings in the tracery, 
representing the ‘ Creation,’ by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne. Patent hinges, lock, and | 
_ bolts, worked by keys, for the front door, | 

y Messrs. Charles Smith and Sons. Patent | 
self-coiling steel shutters, for the two lower | 
windows, by Messrs. Clark and Co. 

Inside the building :—The whole of the Caen 
stone required, by M. Emile Foucard, The | 
whole of the tile pavement for the lobby and | 
steps into the Museum, specially manufactured 
r an original design i Rev. Lord | 
Tie? Compton, by Mr. William Godwin. | 

iecoration of the lobby ceiling and screen, | 

Ma teers. Bell and Almond. The head of 

panel to the right, filled with Venetian | 

Cnn from a gratuitous desi by Messrs. 
waco en + by Salviati and Co. 

m the springing of the arch 

downwards, filled with new marble mosaic, 


The | into conjunction and contrast this 


by Messrs. Harland and Fisher. The whole of 
the panel to the left, containing a figure in 
free ‘mosaic and a screen of a new material 
Rustine), “showing the effect of the latter 
when polished, as compared with marble,” 
by Messrs. Jesse Rust and Uo. Figures repre- 
senting ‘Architecture,’ and ‘Painting,’ in en- 
caustic decoration on stone, over the arch faci 
the interior of the Museum, by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barraud, and Westlake. The whole area of 
the ground floor of the Museum, within the 
columns which carry the galleries, is covered 
with a tile pavement in quiet colours, sur- 
rounded by a border of encaustic tiles of varied 
— chiefly from old examples. At the 
‘oot of the staircase oa panel of more 
elaborate work, and of special design and manu- 
facture, being a mixture of mosaic and en- 
caustic tiles, and having figure-subjects and 
emblems illustrative of the study and prac- 
tice of architecture, &c., quantal: by Messrs. 
Minton, Hollins and Co. On the left hand 
from the wall to the first column, a tile 
pavement, by Messrs. R. Minton, Taylor, and 
Co. The two following com ts, con- 
taining geometrical mosaic encaustic tiles, 
by Messrs. Maw and Co. The next compart- 
ment, by Messrs. Hargreaves and Craven. 
The next, a mosaic pavement termed “ Rustine, 
an enamel —— granite in its hardness 
and powers of resisting the effects of the atmo- 
sphere,” by Messrs. Jesse Rust and Co. The 
whole of the lesser court, covered with tiles 
manufactured in Prussia, “ possessing the quali- 
pe of awe Petri. with softness of 
colour, facility of carrying out designs, and 
special adaptability for exposure to the weather,” 
by Messrs. Oppenheimer and Co. The bac 

rtion of the greater court, laid in asphalte, 
y Messrs. Armani and Stodart. Adjoining it 
on the right, two compartments of various 
specimens, including some encaustic tiles, of 
“new manufacture in curvilinear patterns, 
with ornament unusually deep,’’ by the Archi- 
tectural Pottery Company. The next com- 
—— containing various specimens, by 

essrs. Malkin and Co. The corner compart- 
ment adjoining, containing “plain dust. en- 
caustic and vitreous mosaic tiles,” by Messrs. 
Ridgway and Co. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis. — Bitter complaints are made in 
Paris of the decline and fall of Fine Art 
encouragement under the Imperial ministerial 
dispensation—at a time too, when, it is affirmed, 
successful foreign competition should ensure a 
totally opposite policy of p ing. The 
charge is supported by the following very sig- 
nignificant return:—The average price of 
=— bought through the Ministére de la 

aison de I'Empereur was—in 1863, 3,413f. ; 
1864, 2,743f.; 1865, 2,680f.; 1866, 1,840f. 
Average price of pictures for which orders had 
been specially given :—1863, 1,659f.; 1864, 
1,440f. ; 1865, 1,393f. ; 1866, 1,173f. Surely this 
is passing strange! It must be admitted that 
a veteran field-marshal does not ap to be 
the most appropriate guide for developi the 
movements of Art, whatever he may of 
battalions in the field. 

Drespen.—The name and merits of Hans 


| Holbein have, of late, been made the subject of 


especial note: an excelsior seems to have hailed 
this friend and protégé of Erasmus and More— 
this cotemporary of Durer, and, with him, the 
champion of German Art in competition with 
the cingue cento glories of Italy. Marked honours 
have been paid to him in this ing year, 1869. 
August welcomed his Darmstadt ‘Madonna’ to 
an important Exhibition at Munich; and the 
same CO’ canvas, will, with the consent 
of its proprietor, the kind Duchess of Hesse 
Darmstadt, be borne, like a most precious 
treasure, to take its foremost place in a general 
review of the master’s works, in the approaching 
month of October, at Dresden. This incident 


chef-d euvre 
and its equally renowned counterpart of the 
Saxon Gallery. Artists and amateurs, who 





for 
becomes the more striking from its bringing | position of which they are made is ountne, 


principal gure i 
princi in the group was a 
of Sir Thomas More. . Dresden canvas 


was actually sold in Venice under the false 
title of Sir Thomas More and his family. As 
such, it was shown to Horace Walpole. It 
happened, however, that original d-signs, dis- 
covered in the possession of the family of Meyer 


of Basle, proved that the earlier painting of the 
two had been executed at Basle revious to 
Holbein’s first visit to London ; and y further 


~~ this ~e ee eee en pe 
0 , Jaco er gum 

of Basle, for the health of oneal his children’ 
Independent of its treatment, there is se 
touching in the subject. The youngest son 0 
the Burgomaster is dying. Meyer directs that 
he and his eldest son should be painted in the 
attitude of ing before the Virgin—on the 
other side, his wife, his mother, and his daughter 
prostrate themselves. In the centre rises the 
apparition of the Virgin holding in her arms 
and close to her bosom the sick child, which, 
with instinctive affection, stretches its little 
hand towards its mother, while the infant 
Jesus, nude and standing near to the eldest son, 
seems to say—“ Eoce qui sum.” Alluding to the 
singular and casual proximity, in the 
Gallery, of the German and the Italian Ma- 
donnas, M. De Conches remarks, with a nice 
yet warm critical feeling: ‘ However different 
may be the im ions produced by these 
works, it is equally difficult to forget the one or 
the other. In the former, we must not look for 
the mystic glow of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, 
nor the grace of Perugino, nor the antique 
grandeur of Mantegna, nor the divine eleva- 
tion, noble outline, and wondrous, yet slightly 
sensual, delicacy of Sanzio (Raffaelle.) Here we 
have aye te i _™ Holbein, = aim- 
ing at an equally powerful presentation of human 
eo sought for it not the less in a wholly 
different . Raffaelle signalises the 
eminence of the Virgin by splendour of 

and physiogonomy, a divinity of expression, 


the te aspect of innocence, and a maj 
unconceived up to his time. His father ned 
placed him, at his birth, under the ian- 
ship of the angel of ; and it might be 
that throughout his life this had hov 


over him and taught him to illustrate religious 
idealism by assimilating with it the fine essence 
of the antique. From the brain of the realistic 
Holbein came forth, in —_ novelty, a fresh 
type, more simple, more closely intimate with 
our human sympathies, if, as it were, @ more 
household familiarity. ‘There you have the 
Italian tment of fervid southern faith ; 
here, the Virgin of the North German and, even 
then, Protestant —the alma mater of full and 
florid form, such as Albert Durer and Rubens 
have commended to our admiration. The one, 
seated in her heavenly home, beside the divine 
Saviour, watches over the world from on high ; 
the other descends into our habitations, and 
accords in sweet association with poor human 
nature. So it might be said that the goodly 
beings prostrate before her in Holbein’s picture 
have an aspect more of heartfelt emotion than 
of surprise at her apparition.” It may be 
fairly anticipated that October will find many 
garage be ms their way to the Dres- 
en shrine of the three Madonnas. 
Fiorence.—Michel — grand statue of 
David is, as reported, to be removed from the 
Piazza Signora to the great hall of the Preto- 
rio, on account of the rapid internal deca 
the marble. An exact copy of the figure is at 
once to be made, in white marble, and placed 
on the pedestal vacated by the original. —The 
fourteen statues, by ee ae — include 
those of the twelve spot on fen a 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


Ir the faculty of wonder remains undestroyed 
in the mind of a parliamentary re , it 
must have been stimulated on the night of the 
20th July intosome activity. Great, immortal, 
names were menti on that occasion in 
Westminster Palace, and the ordinary topics of 
fierce ephemeral party struggle were for a few 
minutes displaced by questions more ere 4 
connected with the higher phenomena of intel- 
lectual development. In a word, both in the 
House of Peers and in the House of Commons 
a debate was opened on the subject of certain 
recent purchases for the National Gallery. 

The administrative Defender of the trustees 
of that institution, in the lower House, very 
neatly and conveniently “shunted” the House 
into such a dilemma that the full significance of 
the tacit obedience with which he was followed 
was hardly apparent. That hon. members should 
not waste time in gossipping about matters 
of which they, as a rule, know little or nothing 
was the view propounded by Mr. Ayrton. Dia- 
metrically op though it is to the main doc- 
trines of the hon. gentleman’s friends, it is not 
for us to question its justice. “It was perfectly 
useless for the committee to discuss the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees of the National 
Gallery,” said Mr. Ayrton, “so long as the 
commissioners retained their powers; it was 
obvious the committee of supply could only 
vote the money to enable them to discharge 
their functions. If the system was a bad one, 
nothing could be done but change it altogether.” 
Under this new method of “ personal govern- 
ment,” the vote passed almost sud silentio. 

In the House of Lords, however, a consider- 
able degree of light was thrown upon a subject 
which it was not there considered to be foreign to 
the functions of a body of educated English legis- 
lators to discuss. Lord De Lisle inquired upon 
whose judgment and responsibility a picture re- 

resenting ‘Christ blessing Little Children’ 

been purchased for the National Gallery, at 

the cost of £7,000 ; and Lord Overstone entered 

at some length into explanation of this, as well 
as of several more recent purchases. 

The line of argument adoped by Lord Over- 
stone was not unnaturally that of calling 
witnesses to character; but the value of the 
testimonials cited was, unfortunately, reduced 
to a minimum, by the closing of the list 
with the name of one of the burlesque periodicals 
of the day. The citation of the opinion of 
Punch as to a representation of humanity and 
divinity upon canvas was a curious infelicity. 

No single speech, however, in either House, 
attempted to bring out in full relief the salient 
points of the main question. The information 
useful to the public would rank under these 
heads :— What is the character of the pictures 
under consideration, as works of Art? If their 
authenticity and authorship be ascertainable, 
what is the evidence as to authenticity and 
authorship? Was the price paid for each 

ure fair, or maeepeatinnate ? Critics, like 

sometimes differ: he isa bold man who 

will at once answer these questions, whether in 
the negative or the affirmative. 

_Those who doubt the euthenticity of these 
a are unquestionably best sustained by 

; leaving, for the present, and the present 
only, the arguments that have reference to the 
so-called Michael Angelo, we quote, as regards 
the ‘ Rembrandt,’ a letter published in the 
— —- aa —— of Art for Art's 

" ot is somewhat long, but will not bear 
curtailment 
ir,—Lord Overstone’s reply to Lord de 
Lisle in the matter of the so-ca lod Rembrandt 
requires further notice in consequence of Lord 
Granville’s assurance that the Government are 
satisfied with it, and because of the determination 
which that assurance evinces to persevere in forc- 
ing the picture—I can use no more appropriate 
upon the country as a genuine work. 

“ If you will allow me the necessary space, I 
will endeavour to show how little cause Lord 
Granville has for the satisfaction he affects, 
and how necessary it is that we should form 
our own opinion of the many comfortable 
things which are daily said in our behalf. 





«Lord Oreratone opens his cao by declaring | 
that the picture, ‘Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,’ been publicly exhibited for three 
years; but that this was the first time its 
genuineness had been in question ‘in this H: , 
without the smallest allusion to the fact that it 
had been loudly called in —— in ‘the 
other House’ immediately a its purchase, 
by Lord Elcho, and that Lord Elcho’s mouth 
had been stopped the now 
assurance that the history of the picture was 
known from the time of its being painted by 
Rembrandt downwards! And, proceeds Lord 
Overstone, repeating this assertion, ‘in order 
to show that the trustees were justified in 
purchasing the picture as a great work in itself, 
and as a wake a great master, I will give 
a statement of its history from its execution to 
the present time.’ And, then, what is his 
statement? Why, that it is ‘believed’ that 
the picture was painted by Rembrandt in 1650, 
and that the ‘first trace’ of it was in a cata- 
logue of the Pommersfelden Gallery in 1746! 
Surely, after so hardy a leap of a hundred 
years, it would have been better to have told 
the truth boldly, and at once—viz., that the 
icture had no history, and that the trustees 

ught it without one! For my 80 
strongly am I convinced of this, that I would 
willingly let them off the first hundred years if 
they would only furnish us with a real history 
of its pedigree for the second—that is, from 
1746 downwards. They would, I am assured, 
find the record more eventful and ambiguous 
than they are prepared for. 

“Tt is true Lord Overstone made a halt at 
the year 1719, and stated that a still earlier 
catalogue of the Pommersfelden pictures was 
published in that year, and added, ‘there is 
the stron belief that the Rembrandt was 
mentioned in it.’ I regret to say that there is 
the strongest reason for believing that it is not 
mentioned in that catalogue, which Lord Over- 
stone conveniently assumes to be lost, but 
which was forthcoming at the Pommersfelden 
sale in 1867 (a year after our unhappy purchase), 
and which, according to M. Burger, is still in 

ion of the family. Will Lord Overstone 
inform us if the trustees took any advantage of 
the opportunity afforded them by this sale to 
ascertain whether the Rembrandt was included 
in the catalogue of 1719 or not, and if they did 
not, why they did not ? 

“Lord Overstone dwells with cvusiderable 
stress upon the fact that the picture was once 
in the Pommersfelden collection, but he does 
not tell us when or how it got out of that 
collection, or that the picture put forth at the 
sale of that collection, as the principal work in 
it, was a ‘Rubens’ (lot 203), which, in spite of 
the enthusiastic encomiums of M. Burger (who 
figures as Lord Overstone’s chiof authority in 
favour of the Rembrandt), was adjudged to be 
spurious! Fortunate, indeed, was it for the 
family that they had previously succeeded in 
getting rid of their other masterpiece, ‘the 

mbrandt,’ without having to expose it to 
that dreadful test a sale by auction! What 
its fate would have been is illustrated by what 
befell ‘the Rubens,’ and yet another ‘Rem- 
brandt '—a twin picture to the one in a 
Square—which was put up for sale in Pall 
Mall a few weeks ago, and bought in without 
a bid amidst the jeers of the company. All 
these pictures, Sir, ‘a most noble’ history, 
and yet not one of them was genuine. 

“Further, as the Gallery ‘Rem- 
brandt,’ how was it that Lord Overstone forgot 
to mention an engraving that was made from it 
in1812? The fact, nevertheless, is duly recorded 
by Mr. Wornum in his catalogue of the Na- 
tional Gallery. Could it be that Lord Over- 
stone had heard the uncomfortable rumour that 
two other prints of it, at an earlier date, had 
come to light with the name of Eckhout ap- 
— to them, and that, like a prudent man, 

e thought it better to say nothing about 
prints? This rumour comes from the Conti- 
nent, and is coupled with another, to the effect 
that the ‘Rembrandt’ in our Gallery is one of 
four tures by the same hand, one of which, 
the ‘ Blessing Little Children,’ was se- 
lected by an astute dealer as a highly speculative 
work, which might be successfully passed off as 





England without previously submitting it 
the judgment of the fwuntens.” Karl Geunvile 
— i oom _ it would be “a 
grea e to invest with responsibility 
number of ms, sometimes i : 


Earl of Winchelsea is by no means the only 
one of the Queen’s subjects who has little or no 
confidence in the judgment of the director; or 


price they cost the nation; in fact, 

seems satisfied except their late owners. We 
may live to see his lordship’s advice taken ;—to 
“put the supposed ‘ Rembrandt’ with the spu- 
rious ‘Ecce Homo’ in the cellar of the National 
Gallery,” and the painting attributed to 
Michael Angelo by its side. 


— @— 


THE 


SCULPTURES ON THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


Tur statues on the front of the London Uni- 
versity, in Burlington Gardens, are now 
laced’ but es the building ing is still encum- 
bered with scaffolding, it is impossible to 
j of what may be the effect when this 
be removed. e have watched the erec- 
tion from its he ge Fe but have _— 
augured favourably of its appearance in & 
pagans Hy as, being a studiously ornate 
composition, it should be seen as a whole from 
a proper distance; but there is no point from 
which the entire front can be seen 80 that its 
relative proportions can be considered. Of the 
statues whereof we are about to speak, there 
are twenty-two; and it may be remembered 
that the selection of the persons to be ye ate 
sented was confided to a Committee, for 
guidance certair. conditions were proposed, 
which we very briefly recapitulate in order 
that the scheme of commemoration may be 
intelligible. 1. The four seated figures over the 
four piers of the entrance portico, should 
typify the four faculties of the University, a 
represented by Englishmen illustrious in -_ 
Science, arg aamecgnnyy respectively. © ow 
six standing figures on the rool / 
central moar Be of the building should be in - 
classical style, and sho) e 
ancient times, eminent in various @¢ 
of study included in the University | "i 
3. That the six standing figures inte eee 
the ground-floor of the wings should _ 
trait statues of distinguished representati 
modern knowledge; those on the west 
Britons, and those on the east wing 
4. That the six igo 


line of the wings should also be 
distinguished 





representatives of modern 
—_—_——— 
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tative of Law, was, we believe, to 
cone been Tribonian, who became reputed from 
ing been employed by Justinian to assist in 
arevision of the ancient Roman codes. For 
Tribonian, Justinian has been substituted, and 
the substitution is sufficiently justified by his- 
tory. We hail with much pleasure the pre- 
sence of Davy in that place which Dalton was 
to occupy. The merits of Dalton cannot 
be denied, but it must be conceded that Sir 
Humphry Davy was in chemical and ph 
science one of the greatest men the world has 


i 


wn. 

= sculptors were chosen by Lord John Man- 
ners, and the original list named Lough, J. 8. 
Westmacott, Woodington, Noble, Thoed, Dur- 
ham, and Foley ; and six of these were appointed 
to execute each three statues, while four were 
allotted to Mr. Durham. In consequence of his 
numerous engagements, Mr. Foley declined his 
share of the commission, which was delegated 
to Mr. McDowell, and Mr. Wyon has executed 
we believe, the three statues which were 
allotted to Mr. Lough. Of the six figures on 
the roof-line, three were executed by West- 
macott, those of Galen, Cicero, and Aris- 
totle; the other three, representing Plato, 
Archimedes, and Justinian, are the works of 
Mr. Woodington. It might be supposed that 
these figures would present simply well-dis- 
studies of drapery, and nothing more. 
they have by no means been slighted 
because they are so far removed from the 
e. The subjects are the least grateful of 
the entire selection; ample justice, however, 
as to work and treatment seems to have been 
done them, as far as can be seen in looking at 
them at an angle of some sixty d con- 
dition which places them beyond the pale of 
detailed criticism. The four figures in front of 
the Council-room windows ar? sitting statues of 
Newton, Bentham, Milton, and Harvoy. These 
are by Durham, and it may be said that all are 
uctions of oe genius. Yet there is 
iversity of ity in them, the statue of 
Newton, for instance, will bear comparison 
with any work of its class, and it is much to be 
regretted that a model so fine is rendered in no 
better material than Portland stone. It is a 
matter of congratulation that these four statues 
are by one hand, as it is scarcely to be expected 
on could have been so uniformly simple 
og oy the work of different artists. 
There is in the composition one striki : 
| liarity, which, had they been the age 
various hands, would not perhaps have occurred 
m more than one; and. that is the figures 
are seated on a mere block of stone, the con- 
ventional chair being dispensed with. This, in 
& sitting portrait-statue, is, we may say, an 
entirely original idea; we cannot learn that 
anything of the kind has heretofore been essayed 
in modern Art. In Mr. Durham's statue of 
Milton, the likeness is unmistakable, and the 
er of the character is impressively set 
These four are the most prominent 
figures, and of the whole, those alone which at 
present offer themselves to criticism. The three 
eta ease on the cast wing, are Galileo, 
@, and Laplace; the three lower figures are 
Leibnitz, Cuvier, and Linnzeus—the six statues 
being the work of Wyon and McDowell, respec- 
tively. Those on the west wing, above, are 
Hunter, Hume, and Davy; and the three 
are Locke, Bacon, and Adam Smith— 
works of Noble and Theed. To these statues, 
M connection with the building which they 
ornament, a long essay only enalll do justice, as 
rie figure so em ying a remarkable charac- 
ane consideration that would traverse the 
re which we are bound. The building isin 
embellishment the richest in London: the archi- 
is Mr. Pennethorne. The issance orna- 
mentation harmonizes extremely well with the 
mixed ee of ie architecture. The most 

- mture is introduction of the ro 
*Rield amidst classic and Renaissance melt 











ENGLISH MOSAIC. 





We have never been able to consider even 


ordinary domestic decoration otherwise than as | rather 


an expensive | —beyond the means of the 
mass of the salto cannes therefore any process 
which promises to place a cl means of 
domestic enrichment within the reach of the 
many merits notice at our hands and patronage 
we Bs ~ ao Of all the materials now 
em or su urposes there is nothing 
so suitable as the different vitreous substances 
producible from a flux of glass and sand, or 
glass and coloured earths or mineral colours— 
a material of a nature similar to, though cheaper 
and of commoner quality than, the glass used 
for mosaic. Some years ago mosaic was taken 
i ustrial Art by Messrs. Rust and 
Son of Carlisle Street, Lambeth, and they in a 
short time exhibited works far beyond what 
could have been expected from the adoption of 
an Art entirely new to them. One of their 
mosaic works is the figure of Palissy in the 
great hall at South Kensington. The firm is 
at present occupied in the production of the 
imitative gems and coloured bosses intended for 
insertion in the Albert Memorial, and these are 
ene at a cost with which = Soleee cas 
manufacture can com for rapidity and 
cheapness. Their fmnitatlons of lapis Tasuli, 
yry, and stone of all colours, are perfect, 
they are produced with a celerity and 
exactitude that set at naught all the efforts of 
handicraft. The base of these imitative 8 is 
refuse glass—broken bottles—metal of that kind 
which was employed as the substratum of 
roads and pavements; the cost of the mate- 
rial is a shilling or fifteen pence a hundred- 
— The required forms are produced by 
moulding, after which they are polished in the 
usual way. A mason or carver would be busied 
two or days in forming with the chisel 
some of the shapes we saw; but by means of the 
iron mould a thousand of certain of these casts 
can be produced in a day by a man and a boy. 
The process is simple enough. By means of 
the usual long iron tool, a mass of molten glass 
is taken from the furnace and placed in the 
mould, which is immediately put under a 
whence it is removed in the shape i 
when cold is ready to be polished if it be 
coloured glass; but if only a tile or form made 
of glass and sand, is ready for being inlaid 
either as a flooring or as a facing to a wall. 
Neither the material nor the labour is expen- 
sive; skilled labour therefore does not enhance 
the cost of production, for men and boys accus- 
tomed to subordinate duties in a glass-house 
require little instruction to produce these forms. 
Some of the most ingenious works of Messrs. 
Rust and Son are at the Architectural Museum 
in Westminster. One remarkable example 
is the facing of a wall with white glass tiles, 
which give it the appearance of having 
been built with white glass bricks; the wall 
is crossed by bands of an imitation of por- 
phyry, studded with flowers. Above this sec- 
tion of wall is a Junette, presenting on a gold 
ground a florid composition, inlaid, but in 
relief—quite a new feature in this kind of orna- 
mentation. The tessere produced by Messrs. 
Rust have not the slippery surface which renders 
this kind of flooring somewhat us. 
The tiles have any amount of colour, but without 
laze, and consequently the foothold is more 
firm than on a surface. In mosaic there 
is a version of the ‘ Tribute Money,’ after an old 
picture; and the royal arms also in mosaic—an 
extremely complicated subject for work of this 
kind. Another curiosity in glass material is the 
head of a monk, worked out in a composition of 
glass in fine powder mixed with lime, also in fine 
powder, in equal proportions. This invention 
we conceive to be susceptible of great develop- 
ment ; indeed all oo mga — mentioned 
are only in their infancy, but enterprise, 
which hes been ees te successful, must 
accomplish much in the direction of and 
cheap ornamentation. The labours of Messrs. 
Rust and Son are directed to the production of 
utilities in which are combined at once cheap- 
ness and elegance. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


; as to which, the 
lef proper course 


by Mr. ss 

one by Van Huysu 

by CuyP, which, in June, 1867, and in 
isty’s auction- 


how ¥ 


thus none of these valuable 
works found their way to the national collection ! 
SS eee 
0 it!”* 
The annual state progress of the Director of 
enjuuly regarded so  eort of pablo teriston 
justly as a sort of public invitation 
oon icture-seller in that peni 


ludicrously small. How rapidly our 
has adheuied 0 peagle eo sendy to ianrn 

is to profit) may be seen by some of the 
ferent Art- urchasing mission- 


talian imagi 
years ago, would have soared to the level of the 
prices paid for someof the curious but ugly bits of 
Gubbio ware which are now to be -_ ee reaper 
ensington. When we contrast prices 
which someof the finest pictures of Italian masters 
have been privately purchased, with those with 
[The picture here alluded to is a portrait of Hogarth af 
of Manchester. 
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which we are now becoming familiar as paid for 
new acquisitions to the National Gallery, it is 
clear that our authorities have yet room for 
much instruction, even in so simple a matter as 
the best mode of effecting a foreign purchase on 
the propriety of which they have determined. 


If the Rembrandt be a ey cay werd 


extravagant purchase, und the Michael Angelo 
stud eior than a picture for a national 
coll of the character that distinguishes 
our own, the like could not be said of either of 
three other new acquisitions numbered 796, 
797, and 798. Of these the third is open to no 
question on the score of — as it was pre- 
sented to the nation by Mr. 
It is the work of P. de Champagne, and presents 
a careful and remarkable group of studies of 
the head of the great Cardinal de Richelieu— 
namely, a pale face between two profiles, one 
to the right, and one to the left. The familiar 
features of the great statesman are presented 
with rare fidelity, and the difference—such 
a difference as may often be detected in actual 
life—between ths two profiles is an invaluable 
study for the systematic physiognomist. Van 
Huysum has signed and dated his group of 
flowers—peonies, tulips, marigolds, roses, ex- 
quisite convolvuluses—in a terra-cotta vase. 
A bird’s nest, which is rather awkwardly 
attached to the architectural support of the vase, 
is a wonder of microscopic accuracy, when 
closely regarded. The butterflies and the huge 
fly might deceive their conquerors. For the 
style of subject, the work is one of rare merit 
and beauty. The solid and massive “man’s 
portrait,” by Cuyp, is a fine picture, in good 
reservation, a not unworthy addition to a col- 
ection which in ite Vandykes, its seven Rem- 
brandts, its Raffaelles, and its Gainsboroughs, 
possesses some of the finest portraits now exist- 
ing in the world. 


—p~— 
THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 


ENGRAVED FROM THE GROUP BY CARRIER- 
BELLEUSB. 


As a subject of Christian Art this treat- 
ment of Mary and the Infant Christ may 
appear both novel and irreverential. But 
the sculptor has authority for it in some 
_ res by the old painters—those of the 
-Raffaellite period. or about Raffaelle’s 
time—in which the Virgin is seen holdin 
up her infant. as for the benefit of a crow 
of worshippers or sight-seers. The act 
may be undignified, looking at it from a 
sacred wg of view, but such an exhibition, 
even of the “‘ holy child Jesus,” is scarcely 
unnatural on the part of the mother. 

Tried by the true principles of sculptural 
Art, a composition of this kind is open 
to objection ; it lacks simplicity and dignity, 
two attributes of one class of sculpture, and 
has no claim to deur, the attribute of 
another class. It has that picturesque 
character in which modern sculptors are 
apt to indulge, and which is generally 
= M. Carrier-Belleuse, whose ‘Entre 

eux Amours’ we somewhat recently intro- 
duced into our Journal. is rapidly rising into 
eminence in Paris, and has lately carried off 
the first prize, in competition, for an eques- 
trian statue of General O'Higgins, the 
“liberator” of Chili, to be erected in the 
chief he A the state. His group of ‘The 
—— other’ is more naturalistic than 

; somewhat florid in conception and 
treatment, and graceful in the action of the 
principal figure, which is undoubtedly 
elevated above the ordinary type of woman- 
hood. It would have improved the com- 
ition as a whole if the drapery in which 
infant is clothed had been shortened, or 
even slightly curved: the long straight fall 
is not ble to the eye; it matches too 
closely the line of the Virgin’s dress on the 
other side of the figure. 


A. W. Franks. | 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Dunstane.—Aided by a parliamentary grant 
of £50 per annum, the restoration of this ancient 
cathedral bas recently been partly commenced. 
The storms of seven centuries have injured the 
massive pile in every corner; the pillars of 
the Nuns’ Gallery, and the entire nave are, 
it is feared, more than decayed and defaced. 

Srmime.—It will be time enough—and 

haps only jnst—to state our opinion of the 
Wallace Monument when it is completed, in 
September, the date fixed by the last of the 
promises of the committee; but let us note, 


| meantime, that a considerable sum is still re- 


quired for building operations ; that another of 
the countless sickly appeals is about to be made 
to the public; and a fresh discord has been 
introduced among the subscribers by a proposal 
of the committee to insert in the eizht windows 
of the two intermediate halls of the main tower, 
‘stained glass,’ bearing suitable inscriptions, 
the name of the donor, and other matter at the 
will of the giver. foe , 

Exeter.—The Albert Memorial Museum is 
expected to be ready for occupation. by. the 
beginning of the present month. It will be the 
head-quarters of the British Association during 
their visit. . 

Leeps —A meeting was held in the month of 
July to promote the establishment of an Insti- 
tute of Art-and Science for. the town. A 
committee was formed, with the head-master of 
the Leeds Grammar-School as.chairman. A 
head-master, Mr.. Walter Smith, and 4 second 
master, Mr., A..Stevenson, were appointed. It 
was resolved ,to.commence operations with a 
School of ‘Art-and Science, .the «final object 
is stated, to be, to . provide . efficient. schools 
for Art and Science teaching, and to establish 
Galleries of Art and a Museum of Industry free 
to the. public, and free also to the students of 


| the Artead Science Schools. It was determined 


to carry on the schools, under the direction.of 
and in,connection with, the Science and Art 
Department of the Government, and, eventually, 


| to erect a building wholly devoted to secondary 


education, with the advice of the Art-Depart- 
ment. We do not precisely see the object of 
this. movement, unless it be to enlarge and 


| supplement the operations of the School of Art 
| which has been long established in Leeds, and 


| 


inywhich Mr. Walter Smith has for many years 
held the position of head-master. We have an 
idea, -~however, of recently seeing a statement 
that. Mr. Smith had. retired from the post, 

robably with .a view.to the new appointment 

e, has received. Is Leeds then to have two 
Schools? or is the old one to be merged into 
a pm: institution ? 

ANCHESTER.—Mr. H. S. .Marks, whose 
works at the Gaiety Theatre we noticed some 
time back, is engaged upon the decoration of 
the proscenium for the. Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, which is undergoing a general renova- 
tion.—Mr. Noble has received a commission for 
a large statue of Uliver Cromwell, to be placed 
in the Town-Hall. 

Oxrorp.—The statue of Adam Smith, by M. 
Gasser, has been placed on a temporary pedes- 
tal in the ground-floor of the Randolph Gallery 
for public view. Some time since a committee 
—consisting of the Jate Lord Taunton, Lord 
Justice-General Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, the 


Dean of Christ Church, the Master of Balliol, ‘ 


and Professor Thorold Rogers—was formed to 
adopt measures for purchasing the statue, the 
price of which is 700/., with the object of pre- 
senting it to the University. More than 400/. 
has already been snbscribed. 

Waruinster.—An Industrial Exhibition was 
opened here on the 26th of July, in the Town | 
Hall. With the exception of one table and its 


| contents, as the chairman remarked,—“ All the 


Visitors saw around them was the work of men , 
and women in Warminster, Heytesbury, and 
adjacent villages.” Lord Henry Thynne, M.P., 
bore testimony to the excellence of the numerous 
objects, both useful and ornamental, which were , 
gathered together. | 


——$. 
| THE ART-UNION OF Loxpoy 
EXHIBITION OF THE PRIZES, : 


_ 


| Tue private view of the pictures. 
by the prizeholders of the pons eee 
| opened at the rooms of the Institute of British 
Artists in Pall Mall, on Saturday, the 7th of 
August. The highest prize, that of £200, fell to 
the lot of Mr. H. Shand, who selected, from the 
Royal Academy, Mr. Ansdell's picture « 
Shooting,’ the price of which was £350, the 
difference. we presume, being made ; 
Shand. There are two prizes of £150 
of which is Mr. E. M. Ward's picture, ‘Bea. 
trice,’ from Much Ado about Nothing, chosen 
from the Royal Academy by Mr. James Robert. 
son, the other being ‘A Dutch Landscape,’ by 
A. Burke, chosen by Mrs. Cobden, also from 
the Royal Academy. The three £100 prizes 
are ‘The Day of Rest,’ by M. Claxton; The 
Old Priory Farm,’ G. Chester; and ‘Left in 
Charge,’ J. Gow. Of the value of £75 each 
there are four pictures: ‘A Passing Storm,’ E. 
N. Downard; ‘The Parable of our Lord—the 
King taking account of his Servants,’ a water- 
colour drawing by P. Priolo; ‘The Uri Roths- 
bock from Sissigen—Lake of Lucerne’ (water- 
colour), C. Davidson; and ‘The Castle and 
Town of Saumur, on the Loire,’ G. C. Stanfield, 
There are four prizes of £60 each, six of £50 each, 
and others valued at various amounta,d i 
to £10, of which there are not fewer than 
twenty-two. The entire number of pictures 
exhibited is 91; and of drawings there ure 29, 
making in the whole 120 pictures and drawings, 
many of which are by artists of high reputation. 
Tt is unnecessary to make any observations on 
these works, as most of them passed under 
our notice when first exhibited. 

With respect to the appropriation of the re- 
serve fund, now amounting to £14,911, many 
propositions have been put forth for its most 
advantageous investment; but perhaps the 
wisest appropriation of the money will be the 
establishment of a gallery and permanent exhi- 
bition, with suitable premises as offices for the 
society. It has been asked—why, with their 
ample means, the society has not established a 
school of Art? but of such institutions, public 
end private, there are more than required. 
We know how far in these days fourteen or 
fifteen thousand pounds will go towards the 
acquisition of a gallery in an approved locality. 
The Art-Union has always held its exhibitions 
in rooms within the limited pale of the region 
consecrated to Art-exhibition, and we cannot 
help thinking a removal beyond this circle 
must damage at least the prestige of the society. 
We mean that £15,000 would not supply such 
a-home and settlement as the Art-Union 
entitled to claim. We remember the sum that 
was asked for a renewal of the lease of the 
house in which the British Institution held its 
exhibitions. The directors of the Institution 
have a reserve fund of £15,000; but they have 
not thought themselves equal, with such a sum, 
to the re-establishment of the institution. As 
the appropriation of the reserve fund of the 
Art-Union has been ventilated, we desire very 
earnestly to learn the plan proposed ; under 
persuasion that the Art-Union of London hi 
the power of conferring benefits on Art and 
professors in other directions than those 
which it has now for thirty-two years distin- 
guished itself. The British Institution is 
length extinct; until recently, hopes, we 
were entertained of resuscitating it, but 
intention now exists on the part of the of 
directors, or we may 8a the present trustees. r 
making any attempt for its pare as 
may therefore now fairly ask,— what is to oa 
with the £15,000? I it be invested in the in 
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STATUE OF WR. PEABODY. 


Tus position selected for the statue of Mr. 
Peabody is not happy. By erste coming 
into London the first view obtained is that 
of the back of the head, the shoulders, and 
the back of the chair, over, or through, 8 
screen of iron railings, which we hope it is 
intended to remove. ‘This unfortunate — 
regards Old Broad Street. Advancing into 
Threadneedle Street, the best po*=t of vision is 
one from the north footpath immediately oppor 
site the statue where the profile (the 

outline) is caught. Before the gate of the 
Bank of England is reached, the figure is 
entirely obscured by the corner of the Royal 
Exchan From the opening to the east of 
that building, the proximity is far too close to 
be tolerable. From every point of view, the 
want of background is disadvantageous to the 
figure; the window and projections of the 
Scottish Amicable Insurance Company form- 
ing anything but a congruous architectural 


wT eemact but judge, then, that the statue 
is unfortunately placed. As to its intrinsic 
merit, room exists for more difference of opinion: 
or rather, considerable difference will arise 
according as the better or the worse points of 
the work are most closely regarded. 

It is impossible to deny the presence of a 
simplicity of pose almost amounting to dignity. 
The fidelity of the sculptor to the dress of the 
day is close, and the success with which he has 
rendered such unpicturesqne details as boots 
and trousers, in bronze, is far higher than that 
of some of the realistic statues of a late artist 
on which no small amount of public attention 
has recently been directed. Then the colour of 
the golden bronze, or brassy gilding, of which 
the entire cast consists, appears bright, clean, 
and pleasant, when compared with nearest 
visible statue, the very grimy mounted Wel- 
lington. The chair is well designed, and 
adequately executed, although it may be re- 
qualed os holding to upholetery rather than to 
Art. On the whole, the aim of the sculptor 
has evidently been to give a realistic portrai- 
ture, in colossal proportions, of the man as he 
actually lives and moves among those who 
know him. 

From this effort, however, the higher order 
of the sculptor’s genius has held aloof. The 
sitting figure holds the same relation to the 
best portrait statues, even in our own country, 
that a carte-de-visite does to a finely painted 
head. There is nothing to throw around the 
figure that air of grandeur, which, in male 
figures, is the great desideratum of sculpture. 
The balanced exactitude of the details of the 
dress may be intended to indicate precision of 
character, but they are anything but sculp- 
turesque. It is true that the large size—nearly, 
or quite, the double of life—renders every 
common-place and well-known detail more 
obtrusive. But it is in meeting this very 
difficulty that the genius of the sculptor is 
shown; and in this, as well as in so many 
other of our street-bronzes, it may be noted 
that a greater minuteness, precision, and 
delicate incision, of detail would have added 
immensely to the pict e effect of the statue. 
In a word, we hold that the realistic statues of 
the day fail to satisfy the taste, not so much 

suse the dress is in itself unbecoming or 
Symp ey oy as because the sculptor has failed 
to give to his work that labour, at once bold 
and minute, which would bring out a sharp 

: ow from every fold and from every border, 
and thus enrich the large surface with an appro- 
priate and tasteful ornamentation. 
aL left hand cannot, certainly, be a portrait. 
.- #8 coarse, heavy, unmodulated, and unmean- 
re or, if it have a meaning at all, it tells a 

® the very reverse of that open-handed 
noma which two hemispheres agree to 

nour. The head, bold, but lacking some- 
thing in boldness as well as in delicacy, is 


the i 
+ vl of the figure. The right hand, 





cared for, is likely to prove an increasing 
jury to the —_ 
hese grave serious drawbacks to our 
admiration of this last production of the realis- 
tic school of portrait-sculptors may be thought 
to culminate in the observation, that what i 
most unreal is the conception of the figure. A 
respectable middle-aged merchant seated, hat- 
less, out of doors, in London, is as inappro- 
priate and unrealisable an idea as a warrior 
in a toga, or a Stuart king in Roman armour. 
Nor is this a fantastic criticism; for in the 
effect of the constant shift and play of light 
over the figure, and in the fact that out of the 
millions who will gaze on it not one will see i 
as the sculptor did, when he finished his model, 
lies an element of untruth that no 
chair, and coat, and vest, and 
boots, can overcome. We have not, for certain, 
an idealised statue. But, on the other hand, 
it is not a correct use of language to call this 
semi-colossal bronze realistic. 
_ The cast slab on which the figure rests is 
incised “ Ferd. Miller fudit, Miinchen, 1869.” 
This slab rests on a pedestal of polished pink 
ite, with a moulded base of grey granite. 
e cannot consider the statue a very valuable 
adornment to the city; but in the heart of man 
@ poor man, and in the honour and love of all 
to whom these emotions are natural, and the 
nameof Mr. Peabody is known, is enshrined a far 
nobler monument to this benefactor of his race. 


~~ +>~— 


MR. BIERSTADT’S WORKS. 


At Messrs. McLean’s, in the Haymarket, may 
be seen chromo-lithographic reproductions of 
two pictures by Mr. Bierstadt, the distinguished 
American artist. Both subjects are from the 
Rocky Mountains—one of them bearing that 
title, the other is called ‘The Storm.’ The 
nearest of the scene represented in 
the former picture occur on a verdant flat on 
the right bank of the Colorado, where the 
river descends to the plain from the gorges of 
the mountains. The place is rich with verdure, 
abundantly covered with foliage and herbage, 
and bounded on the right by the river. But the 
great features of the picture are the mountains, 
which immediately close the view. The singu- 
lar confusion of peaks of bare rock tells 
forcibly of some fearful convulsions of nature, 
referring to a period of which record is borne 
only by the earth itself. These piles of rocks 
are like nothing that we are familiar with in 
Europe. They seem to afford no kind of 
sustenance to animal life, and therefore hold 
out no temptation in their rugged heights to 
human enterprise in the way even of hunting 
or trapping, although we see in plain a 
party of Indians who have been successful in 
the chase. From near the centre of the lofty 
range rises a pointed and remarkable of 
rock, called the Mount Landor, after General 
Landor, the American officer who, in 1858, 
was commissioned by the United States Go- 
vernment to survey this — which before 
that time was unknown. The object of the 
survey was the discovery of some route across 
the continent to California. To this exploring 
y, Mr. Albert Bierstadt was attached ; but 
had quitted the surveying party, and were 
ae homeward, that this particular 
impress of almost virgin nature : there 
is no sign of civilisation, and in the life with 
“the character 

is admirably sustained. 

‘The Storm’ is also a passage of 

like an exha crater; but striking as 
are the material of the subject, the 
we see an ——— thunder-storm, which 
has already burst on of the moun- 
tains. This picture may to set 
accompaniment of an episode, in 
imag ion, carries us back to conditions of 


it was not until he and his few companions 

ane byw discovered. The scene everywhere 

bears 

which subject is animated, this 

Mountain — showing a basin yor 

immediate interest 1s centred in the sky, where 

forth the solemn grandeur of the region, with 
Ww. 

which we have as yet but imperfect ideas. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Art-Exursirions al) closed about 


is the usual time, that is the end of vim Sp 
no 


beginning of August, after a season 
means favourable to artists. It was to be 
shilings tthe Royal Acsdony" would 
ngs 8 would 
exceed that o7 . T ieaen omen beeen 
everybody woul’ wish at least to see the 
new wer In ee old a ts in 
Trafalgar Square, ’ sum taken 
at the doors was about’ £11,000, that is for 
admissions and the profits on catal 
but this year in Piccadill the amount has 


perhaps not equal to that of this year, but 
much beyond that of last season, will 
have been obey ighty a thi : 
ve ei is gives 
average of £249 mom Ae Contenny 
custom which has prevailed latterly, 
rooms were not shown by gaslight; and 
the reduced price, sixpence, were thro 
open for only one week. The class 
persons for whom the reduction was in- 
tended did not ee of the 
op ty: on ays rooms were 
set thronged with a well-dressed crowd. 


s 
eF,Ess 


25 


lighted, there has been a full attendance of 

people to whom the difference in the 

was a consideration, and who could not 

have gone to see the exhibition during the 

_— of wee ered wy wished to do so. 
ith respect to the sales of pictures. gene- 

rally, in exhibitions, it was ees that the 

— would have been a red-letter year, 

ut the hope has not been realised. 

P — AcaDEMY.— We ren 

e Queen graciously presen 
Royal Academy the bust of herself, ex- 
ecuted by Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Louise, and recently exhibited in the New 
Gallery at Burlington House. Accom- 

ying the gift was an autograph 
fetter by Her Majesty, expressing a warm 
interest in the prosperity of that institution. 

Tue National Portrarr GALLERY is 
to be removed at the end of the year from 
Great George Street, Westminster, to the 
South Kensington Museum. : 

Tea aational Gallery bas provaled upon 
of the Nati upon 
the Dilettanti Club to lend its two cele- 
brated portrait-groups, by Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, to the public, an are now 
to be seen at the in 


Square. ictures were formerly at 
the Thatched House, whence they were 
removed to the comparative obscurity of 
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day being the birth-day of the 
Cands of invitation will be issued to al the 
subscribers, and to others who apply for 
them to the hon. treasurer, To end 
Mayer, Esq., 25, Norfolk Street. 
rn. RuskiIn—or as we should more , 
propriately write, Dr. Ruskin—is_to 
the first fessor of Art in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, under the will of the late 
Mr. Felix Slade, who bequeathed a large 
sum for the endowment of Art-profes- 
sorships in Oxford, Cambridge, and Lon- 
don. Oxford has made a wise choice: 
the “Graduate” of years gone by will 
confer as much honour, in the new posi- 
tion, on his Alma Mater, as she has 
bestowed on him, however widely critics 
may differ on the Professor’s theories of Art. 
Mr. Jonn Luvwett has published his 
correspondence with Mr. Cope, printed 
some months in the Atheneum. It is 
not pleasant to know that an artist of great 
ability is excluded from the Royal Aca- 
demy—be the cause what it may. But if 
the members were universally, or even 
generally, desirous to bury old discords in 
oblivion, perhaps it would have been as 
well if the veteran artist had met them 
in a similar spirit. Certainly they did not 
discover the merits of Linnell until the 
world had appreciated him: for twenty 
years prior to Mr. Cope’s ‘‘ hint” that his 
admission to the associateship might be 
assured, Mr. Linnell,as hestates, had placed 
his name on the list, and twenty times had 
been refused admission into the Academy 
—that was enough to exasperate any man : 
it did so in this instance. The “ patron- 
age” of the Academy was proffered when 
it was needless; as in the case of the 
drowning man, when he was safe landed. 
he was ‘‘encumbered with help.” Why 
did not, or could not, the Royal Academy 
appreciate him before the dealers and con- 
noisseurs had found out his value? Were 
his paintings in 1847 inferior to his paint- 
ings in 1867? Were they hidden under a 
bushel at the one date, and exposed to the 
full blaze of day at theother ? TheAcademy 
has had the worst of it in this contest. 
Mr. Linnell ic strong enough to put ite 
allurement aside: to him the letters 
A.R.A. can bring no advantage. But 
how is it with others—men of whom we 
could name twenty or more, who have as 
much right to the distinction as Mr. Lin- 
nell either in 1847 or 1867, who are 
vainly knocking for admission—have been, 
as he was, for twenty years—and who may 
continue to knock until their lamps have 
gone out. There is no gainsaying this 
passage, extracted from Mr. Linnell’s pre- 
face :—‘* What is required now, is for the 
Royal Academy to set a noble example by 
reforming itself, and showing the true 
moral influence of the Arts, by becoming 
ashamed any longer to engross all the 
chief benefits and privileges of the institu- 
pg Sy ee which, though consistent 
at the first formation of the society, it is 
now disgraceful to retain, because those 
rae a —_ “y — of the bene- 
v e Academy was insti- 
tuted to bestow.” POSE og 
New Law Courts.—The committee ap- 
pointed to inquire as to the respective 
merits of the Howard Street and Carey 
Street sites for the ‘‘ Palace of Justice,” 
has decided in favour of the latter. 
Barris Museum.—In the entrance hall 
of this building has recently been placed a 
magnificent vase, found, about a century 
ago, in the ruins of Hadrian’s villa, at 
Palestrina. It was purchased a few years 
since, by the trustees of the Museum, from 
Mr. Hugh Johnson, but had scarcely seen 





daylight, ny in its mutilated con- 
dition, amon Halicarnassan and other 
marbles, under the sheds in front of the 
edifice. The vase has been carefully re- 
stored under the superintendence the 
keeper of the Greek and Roman antiquities, 
and is now an object worth examining. 
Including the pedestal on which it rests, 
it measures nearly ten feet in height. The 
work is supposed to be of theearly part of 
the second century. Piranesi describes 
and gives three separate views of it. The 
ornamentation gives a series of scenes 
—- Salian wine-pressing; the 
numerous of satyrs introduced, 
being en in various occupations con- 
nected with the process, from the gathering 
of the grapes to the carrying away the 
juice in goatskins. 

THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL Associa- 
TION assembled on Monday the 2nd ult. at 
St. Alban’s for Congress this year, when 
after the reception of that body by the 
Mayor and corporation, the President, 
Lord Lytton, delivered an opening address, 
of such masterly eloquence and power as 
to be well wate the noble author whose 
pen has enriched our literature by the 
most brilliant and learned productions of 
modern fiction. Alluding to the amount 
of material afforded by the locality for 
antiquarian study, and setting forth the 
claim of archeology as the handmaid 
of history, his lordship freely acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to the archseologist, 
‘‘whenever he had endeavoured to trace 
upon the canvas some image of the past.” 
Lord Houghton, the Bishop of Winchester, 
and other gentlemen, took part in these 
introductory proceedings ; following which, 
and under the guidance of Mr. Gordon 
Hills, the company proceeded to the exami- 
nation of the abbey church dedicated to 
St. Alban, protomartyr of Britain. In the 
evening a large party of members and 
friends dined together, Lord Lytton pre- 
siding. Tuesday was devoted to a visit to 
Redburn, Markyate All, and Dunstable. 
On Wednesday a further examination of 
various parts of the town (St. Alban’s) was 
conducted by Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., but 
the interest of this day’s proceedings was 
centred in Verulam, Gorhambury, aud the 
excavations now in progress, which have 
already brought to light various interesting 
Roman remains of the frescoed wall of a 
house and a tesselated floor. At Gorham- 
bury the party was received by the Earl of 
Verulam, whose Shakesperian treasures 
formed the subject of a paper by Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell, F.S.A. The church of St. 
Michael, said to stand on the site of an 
ancient temple dedicated to Apollo, had a 
special interest as containing the monument 
to Lord Bacon. Thursday was the gala-day 
of the Congress, when an unusually large 

y, after visiting Hatfield House (the 

rquis of Salisbury’s), proceeded to the 
residence of the noble ident at Kneb- 
worth, who had thrown open his mausion 
and grounds for the reception of the Asso- 
ciation en /éte, and provided for their 
entertainment with profuse hospitality. 
Berkhampstead, Hemel Hempstead, and 
the collections of Mr. John Evans, F.B.S., 
were visited on Friday; Abbot’s Langley, 
King’s Langley, Rickmansworth, and Che- 
nies concluding the labours of this year’s 
gathering. At the evening meetings papers 
were read by Mr. Dillon Croker, Mr. G. 
R. Wright, F.S.A., Mr. H. F. Holt, Mr. E. 
Levien, M.A., Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., Mr. 
W. H. Black, F.S.A., Mr. Grover, &c. &c. 

THe HotMespae Fine Arts Cxvs held 
their fifth annual sketching excursion in 
the month of July, at Leith Hill, Surrey. 





Messrs. Minto age 
. mN have issued 
and agrecable ** penion™ 
‘The Last Kiss’—a statuette in Par; 
reviewed in our July number, 
oth onang is admirably 
incident most pleasantly told. I¢ ; 
the group by Signor Luigi Guiglidem 
Many prefer simple and : 
transcripts of nature to efforts at “ classic 
~ee with “ light” draperies. 

CTURE- ACTURE. —A 
been resently heard in Goeutaliae 
Bench, Mordaunt v. Palmer; we copy from 


the 7'imes:—* The plaintiff i picture- 
dealer in Sheffield” and me 


< the defendant 
of certain known artists were not i 
and that the defendant knew it a he 
sold them. One count of the declaration 
charged fraud, and the other a breach of 
contract. The money in cash and by bill 
was £142 10s., and the pictures, twelve in 
number, were said to have been sold as 
works by Crome, Prout, Roberts, Stan- 
field, Pearson, Fielding, De Wint, and 
other celebrated painters. The defendant 
said that some were genuine, some doubt- 
ful, and some copies; but he denied that 
he had warranted any of them, and, what- 
ever might be his belief on the subject, the 
names were mere matter of descripti 
The plaintiff swore that the defendant had 
distinctly assured him that all, excepting 
one, a landscape, were by the artists 
whom they were represented to be paint 
Here was the direct contradiction, the 
questions being fraud or no fraud; war- 
ranty or no warranty. In the course of 
the trial evidence was given that there is a 
custom among picture-dealers to affix the 
names of eminent artists to paintings not 
painted by them in catalogues, &., by 
way of description, and not by way of 
warranting them as genuine.” ~ | the 
laintiff knew full well that he could not 
or bought, at a rate of £12 a piece, 
drawings that he might easily have sold 
for four times that amount: he ought 
to have known, as he avers the ¢ 
fendant did, that they were forgeries. 
But here is merely a case of diamond cut 
diamond : how is it with the amateurs and 
collectors when they make such purchases? 
A hundred times we have directed public 
attention to similar acts, and given warn- 
ings, at least, as emphatic as any they can 
obtain in a court of law. In this case the 
plaintiff obtained a verdict; but how 
seldom it happens that a victim will pro- 
claim either his ignorance or his shame. 
EMBELLISHMENT OF LONDON BY THE 
Merropouiran Boarp or Worxs.—The 
financial troubles which thicken around the 
Metropolitan Board of Works are not to be 
regarded with indifference by avy of 
who are interested in the artistic embel- 
lishment of the metropolis. That body has 
contrived to spend, or to become liable for, 
some ten millions sterling, and now comes 
to Parliament to enable it to cnet a 
metropolitan debt, after the nature le 
smaller national debt, borne by the ab 
yer, but di of by an irresponsi orieed, 
Sooke The national debt proper, re 
does not provide for the outlay on lunch at 
wine for vestrymen and other visitors, 
the metropolitan debt is to be more To 
prehensive and liberal in this respect. 
justify the claims of the board pear | 
it is adduced that the embankmen' 
ee 
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was estimated to cost 
£1,000,000, and would prove to have 
cnt nearly £2,000,000. e south em- 
bankment, ‘they were led to believe, 
would cost £480,000, “‘but they found 
afterwards” would cost £900,000. Then 
they undertook a number of ‘‘ minor im- 
ts,” and “‘ inherited all the duties 
arising out of previous transactions.” To 
keep things pleasant, they had gone on 
| borrowing money on no settled system, 
| and “upon securities not negotiable or 
marketable.” £907,000 is still required to 
complete the main drainage, and to deposit 
the solid contents of the sewage of London 
in the Thames at Barking Creek; of the 
natural results of which method of purify- 
ing the river we are just beginning to have 
the account given, by the mover of the 
second reading of the Bill. The manner 
in which estimates have been, as a rule, 
doubled by expenditure, as well as the yet 
| more important question of the imp 
tion of the very principle of the drainage, 
are enough to make the rate-payers regard 
with the utmost jealousy every extension 
| of the present anomalous and enormous 
power of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The application for the Bill is a new proof 
of the necessity of appointing an edile for 
London 


the Thames 





Mr. P. L. Everarp, to whose exhibi- 
tions of foreign pictures we have on 
several occasions made reference, has taken 
and fitted up superb galleries at 51, Bedford 
Square. He is chiefly a collector of, and 
dealer in, the works of Belgian artists, and 
he has gathered together a very large num- 
ber of examples of the principal painters of 
that school. His gallery is, therefore, an 
exhibition —one t cannot but prove 
very attractive to all who value the produc- 
tions of great masters as well as of those 
who are on their way to fame. 

Tae CeRAMIC AND CRYSTAL PALACE 
Art-Untoy.— The annual meeting has 
taken place, and the prizes (eighty in num- 
ber) have been distributed. It was re- 
markable that seven prizes were gained by 
the Adelaide Society of Arts, subscribers 
for thirty shares; and two by the Right Hon. 
G. L. Géschen, M.P., who had taken four 
shares. The report was read by Dr. Doran, 
F.8.A., and the chair was occupied by Mr. 
8. O. Hall, F.S.A. The report informed 
the meeting that the subscribers this year 
amounted to upwards of one thousand; 
that among the leading works distributed 
was ‘The Reading Girl,’ specially mo- 
delled for the society by P. McDowell, 
R.A; _and that the other productions, also, 
| had given very general satisfaction : 

having passed the ordeal of the Council, 
without whose sanction no one of them 
| could have been issued. The society has 
done much good ; it has furnished thousands 
of drawing-rooms with objects of grace 
and beauty, and has strengthened the grow- 
ing taste for what is pure and elegant 
in ceramic Art. There is no subscriber 
of one guinea who has not received his 
guineas worth; while eighty of the one 

usand gained, in addition, a prize of five 
7 six times the worth of the money paid. 
f the society were better known, it would 

more extensively supported. 

PHOTOGRAPH FRoM NATURE of 














is brightly shining, and two sea-gulls are 

floating above it. It is the sin 

qzaph sesechable: 8 bas sorer toc 

rar pa le: it has never been ren- 
ered with more force and effect. 

Tue Drivxine Founrar presented to 
the metropolis by Cowasjee Jehangheer 
Readymony, Companion of the Star of 
India, has been inaugurated on its site in 
the Regent's Park, by the Princess Mary, 
of Cambridge and Teck. The structure is 
composed of ten tons of Sicilian marble, with 
four tons of red Aberdeen granite, the 
latter forming the four corner pillars, 
which are polished and surmounted with 
capitals carved in the semblance of flower 
leaves, &c. Tho four streams of water 
come from white marble lilies into as 
many polished granite basons, and on 
the pediments over them are carvings to 
represent the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
and the donor of the fountain, the fourth 
side having a timepiece. A lion and a 
Brahmin bull arealsoamong theornamental 
sculptures. The whole structure rests on 
three hexagonal ite steps, and is sur- 
mounted by something resembling a steeple, 
and giving the fountain at a distance a 
Gothic effect. It is, however, not con- 
fined to any special style of architecture. 
The liberal donor, Cowasjee Jehangheer 
Readymony, a member of one of the most 
distinguished Parsee families of landed 
proprietors in Bombay, had long been re- 
nowned in his own land for his assiduity 
and acuteness in financial operations, and 
his munificent support of all works of 
benevolence. During the last few years 
he has contributed more than £40,000 
to colleges and schools, £30,000 to hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, and more than 
£30,000 to other benevolent institutions in 
India. The design of his fountain in the 
Regent’s Park was prepared by Mr. Robert 
Keirle, the architect of the Metropolitan 
Drinking Fountains Association. The works 
were executed by Mr. Henry Ross, sculptor, 
the cost being about £1,400. 

Mosaics.—A full-length portrait in mo- 
saic of Sir Joshua Reynolds has been re- 
ceived by Messrs. Salviati & Co. from 
Venice, executed in continuation of the 
series in the Central Hall in South Kensing- 
ton. We do not know that Reynolds ever 
painted a full-length portrait of himeelf; 
this, therefore, with the exception of the 
head, is probably ideal, though it may be a 
tolerably accurate personal representation 
of the great painter. One of his best 
known portraits is that which he painted 
of we in his — Fra -_ 
cap. It represents upper ° 
the person, a yhich is pie onl down- 
wards to a full-length with the ample 
red drapery. In his left hand he holds 
a volume of his Discourses, and in his 
right a brush, with which he is taking 
up some colour from a palette that lies 
before him. The likeness is well preserved, 


and the figure will be readily recognisable | ; 


as the most popular of olds’s portraits, 
and peshage $ © one he himself esteemed 
most, as being that of which he availed 
himself when circumstances rendered it 
necessary to present his portrait. There is, 
for instance, a replica of it at Florence. In 
the mosaic the treatment is of the most 
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Mopzex Ant m Enoiaxp anp Faance. By 
Henny O'New, A.R.A. Published by 
Carman anp Haut. 


THs pam discusses the position which 
printing, chil, rupee at he. prea! time 
h here and in France; and the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. O'Neil is, that the Art has 
rather ret than . He attri- 
butes this to several causes ; one being public 
criticism : “ Frankly acknowledging the abili 
of those writers who review the annual exhibi- 
tions of Art in the public journals, their 
criticism cannot be termed ‘ criticism on Art,’ 
but simply ‘criticism on artists;’ and, as is 
always the case when the means are 
above the end, the said writers have figured as 
partisans, and not as judges. In proof of this 
assertion it is sufficient to say that we find the 
same artist equally exalted or debased, as indi- 
vidual taste, or, too often, personal feeling, 
actuates the respective critics,” &c., &c. With- 
out entering upon any lengthened discussion 
with Mr. O'Neil on this subject, we think it 
would be difficult for him to prove that 
any artist in the present day has been subjected 
to unfair criticism, in a respectable journal, out 
of feeling. Diversity of opinion on 
the merits or demenits of a work of Art will 
always exist; and this arises from each indi- 
vidual looking at it from the point of view 
dictated by his own judgment, or, it may be, his 
own ignorance; for it cannot be denied that 
some take up the pen to criticise who know as 
little comparatively about the subject as the 
instrument held in their hands. But even 
these are not necessarily amenable to the 
charge of malice . We do not think 
the author’s proposition to abolish the anony- 
mous would cure the evil of which he com- 
plains; the Art-critics of the leading journals 
are tolerably well-known in Art and literary 
circles, if not to the public generally. 

Another reason alleged, indirectly, by the 
writer is, “ that the young painters of the present 
day, both here and in France, affect to despise 
their immediate But 
and the most reputed artists of Le yg oa 
and English, were giants com 
ardent Siemens The former could do what 
they undertook to perform in an intelligible 
manner, and not leave it to the spectators 
caprice to discover their full meaning ; but the 
latter are simply stammerers in the language of 
Art.” Here we are quite ready to agree with 
Mr. O'Neil: there are many young artists, and 
some elder ones too, who seem to consider 
eccentricity as genius; but the works of such 
have no iniucned <8 one = 
of Art, simply use they have no po 
to affect hens way or the other: they have not 


a collection, selects pictures si 
not on account of their individual merits. 
it ever will be thus so long as the buyer remains 


uneducated in submits to the dictum of the 
eden regulates his purchases 7 


|| fize and of very great merit has been issued | simple kind, the figure being relieved by pes gh 
by Mesers. Marion; it is called “Over the | the plain gold background. In the folds of jul a et 0 by 

Sea,” and is the production of Messrs. | the Seegney, which must have been difficult —_ ing the question of modern Art 

nson and Cherrill—whether London or | of execution, there is a softness of gradation | ,, regards England, Mr. O'Neil does little _ 

Provincial artists we cannot say, nor can | we have not remarked in antecedent works. | than generalise, as we have pointed out: . 

ye tell under what circumstances it is pro- But the real value of the work will not be | res to French Art he speaks more partion 

uced. Two children are on the shore, or | felt until it is seen in its place, and at & | larly —— Cage god 

weraet, the bank, for it is of heather and | proper distance. The name of the artist We have not ee ee his, pages 
herbe. “On the sea the sunlight fas not reached us. across commend 
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to the consideration of the two classes to 
to whom it is —painters and their 

: the little book is calculated to benefit 
Bethe if they are inclined to mend their ways, 
it will help them to do so. 


Tus Vatican Museum or Scutrrore. A 
Lecture, by Suaxsrsxe Woop, Sculptor. 

Tus Lvrercan or Avovstus; Tus Cave or 
Picus anp Facwvs; and Tus Mamertine 
Pawow. A Lecture, by Dr. Fanro Gort 
and J. H. Panxer, F.S.A. 

Published by the British Archsological Society, 
Rome. 


These two lectures were delivered in Rome a few 
months ago before the society at whose request 
they are published, and whose proceedings we 
have noticed from time to time. Mr Wood, an 
English sculptor, who, like some of his brethren, 
has taken up his residence in the old city, fills 
the post of hono secretary to the Archwo- 
logical Society established there. In his lec- 
ture he reviews, historically and critically, the 
principal scv’ptures in the Vatican, remarking 
in transitu upon their original condition, and 
that in which they are now seen ; deprecating 
the restorations to which they have been sub- 
j . “No work of sculpture,” he says, 
“ought ever to be restored. If it is found in 
pieces, these must, of course, be put together, 
if possible ; in itself a difficult task, and one 
that should always be entrusted toa sculptor of 
the highest ability, but no additions of any 
wanting parts ought ever to be made .. . . How 
infinitely more valuable and instructive the 
Vatican would be to us, if each statue had been 
placed in the collection in the state in which it 
was found, unrestored and untouched, with a 
restored cast placed beside it, showing what it 
might be supposed to have been when it left 
the sculptor’s hands.”” Mr. Wood's view is a 
right one, and shuuld be carried out in any 
future discoveries that are made. 

There are some observations in this lecture 
regarding our own public statues which are 
worth consideration, could we find room to 
extract them. 

The lecture by Dr. Gori, which, with his 
consent, Mr. Parker has arranged and put into 
a form more suited to English readers, describes 
historically certain portions of old Rome to 
which the attention of the society has been 
somewhat lately directed. Its investigations 
have resulted in deciding many doubtful ques- 
tions of identity, and bringing to light much 
that interests the classic scholar and the anti- 
quarian, even if it does not add to our previous 
knowledge of the Art of ancient Rome. 


Tue Parxs, Promenapes, anp GARDENS oF 
Panis, Described and Considered in Re- 
lation to the Wants of our own Cities, 
and of Publicand Private Gardens. By 
W. Rostr-on, F.L.S. With upwards of 
Four Hundred Illustrations. ublished 
by J. Murray. 


Very recently we introduced our readers to a 
large and costly French publication bearing a 
title somewhat analogous to the above. Mr. 
Robinson's book is of more modest pretension 
than the folio volume of M. Alphand, and, 
while amply discussing the subjects treated in 
the latter, aims at giving them an application 
suited to our own metropolis and populous 
places. A single extract from the introduction 
will serve to show Mr. Robinson's object. “ Our 
Public Gardening,” he says, “differs chiefly from 
that of Paris and other continental cities by 
keeping itself away from the very parts where 
ita presence is most wanted. We have parks 
almost prairie-like in their roominess, yet loco- 
motion is scarcely possible in those parts of the 
city where the chief commerce of this great 
empire is carried on,and square miles of densely 
packed regions are no more ben+fited by them 
than if they never existed. I believe that, by 
the diversion of all needless expenditure from 
the parks, and by converting this and all the 
future money that can be spared to the im- 
provement of the densely crowded parts, we 
may effect an admirable ge for the better. 


The parks are now managed on a scale which 
is quite unjustifiable, if we take into considera- 
tion the many miserable quarters of London 
which are utterly neglected.” 3 

Theoretically Mr. Robinson's view is right, 
but he does not show us how it may be practi- 
cally carried out. We are stopped at the very 
threshold of his reformatory plan by the mental 
ejaculation— Where is the land to be found that 
is convertible into new parks or places of recrea- 
tion? We cannot rase and uproot the shops 
and warehouses of our commerce, nor turn out 
from their miserable habitations the denizens of 
the Seven Dials, Rosemary Lane, Bethnal 
Green, &c., to plant trees, shrubs, and flowers 
on the sites they now inhabit. So long as mul- 
titudes are compelled to work—and thousands 
of them to live—within circumscribed limits 
there can be little hope of effecting that ‘‘ admi- 
rable change for the better” which we, in 
common with Mr. Robinson, would only be too 
glad to witness. He may tell us that certain 
trees would thrive on Saffron Hill, and others 
in Shoe Lane, but the ground is pre-occupied, 
and not likely to be vacated. The fact is no 
doubt to be deprecated, but it is no less a fact, 
and one that seems irremediable. 

Turning, however, from this point of the 
book—which, by the way, scarcely extends 
beyond the introduction—Mr. Robinson's de- 
scription of Paris and its environs is both in- 
structive and interesting; valuable also to 
horticulturists and to the cultivators of subur- 
ban gardens. The suburbs of Paris nowhere 
show such attention to the latter as is exhibited 
in the immediate neighbourhood of London 
and round almost every city and town, be it 
large or small, throughout the kingdom. Still, 
our countrymen may learn some lessons 
the operations of French gardeners, and we 
would venture to recommend it to their notice, 
though one can scarcely expect to see adopted 
in England the fanciful manner in which fruit- 
trees are sometimes trained in France. Imagine 
a peach-tree, for example, so distorted from its 
natural growth as to appear in the form of its 
owner’s name, or the branches of a pear trellised 
into the shape of a vase, or a series of liers 
intersecting the branches of each other like the 
threads of -work. This is, indeed, “fancy ” 
horticulture which, viewed from a naturalistic 
point, would be, we think, more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. 


Fiowers rrom THE Uprer ALPs, WITH 
GLIMPSES OF THEIR Homes. By Ewan 
Watton. The descriptive text by T. G. 
Bonney, M.A. Published by . M. 
Tuompson, London. 

The public owes more than one debt to the 
artist, Elijah Walton: few living men have 
travelled to better purpose. He has made tens 
of thousands familiar with the glories and 
marvels of Alpine scenery ; and he here intro- 
duces them to those minor graces that are 
scarcely less peculiar and attractive to those 
who travel “by deputy,”” and are grateful to 
the venturous voyagers who toil in peril for 
their delight. e have a dozen flowers from 
the Upper Alps: strangers, hitherto, to most 
of us ; charmingly drawn, and —— copied 
in chromo-lithography by Messrs. Hanhart, 
while the backgrounds are, in nearly all cases, 
the glaciers and mountain tops—examples of 
the deurs of the Alps. 

The letter-press is fall of knowledge: the 
learned are informed, and the unlearned in- 
structed, by the of the author. 

The result of the combined efforts of artist, 
author, and painter, is eminently successful. 
The book is a beautiful book: original, scientific, 
yet sufficiently popular, in style and character, 
to be welcomed by all classes. 


Srupies or raz Human Frovre. In Six Pro- 
gressive Parts. By Gzorcz E. Hicks. 
Published by Rownzy & Co. 

The painter of such well-known pictures as 

‘The General Post Office—one minute to six,’ 

* Dividend Day at the Bank,’ ‘Utilising Church- 


works shown brat 
qualified to instruct through 1 his pencil. 
books of studies of the human figure on 
on are among the best things of 
placed before us, capital in design, 
in execution. The figures are not n 
t what we may daily meet wi 
field-labourers (both male and female 
in various attitudes,—by the way 
these, a batsman, running as for his life 
wickets, marvellously clever—chil 
a of ~ sensible class, and 
singly and in ups. All are 
tinted paper, which serves as a ground 
Mek igh otherw oe require the : 
igh ; uced by white 
liquid Chit. Theis slaps and 
tive method of sketching from na 
finished .study is preceded by an outline “ 
the square,” which gives the “eye 
the single figure or group. series, 
pendent of its special object as a work of in- 
struction is interesting its truly arti 
character. 
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Tue ee Beg Drawn and 

gral y T. G. Durron. Printed 

Published by J. B. Day. = 
This is a large print, in colours, of Campbell’s 
floating dry Dock, adopted for the royal dock. 
yard at Bermuda by Col. Clarke, RE. The 
drawing shows the Warrior docked for re- 
pairs: floating on the Medway—so, at least, 
we presume the surrounding scenery is intended 
to represent, with Sheerness at the furthermost 

int. This stupendous specimen of naval archi- 

tecture, if the term may be applied to the 
“ Dock,” holding the noble Warrior within 
her vast sides, forms not an unpi 
object. As an example of chromo-li y, 
the print is well and effectively executed. 


Trrgp ovr. By J. J. Hux. In Chromo- 
lithography. blished by Rownzy & Co. 
This is a ‘‘companion” to the “ Happy Hours” 
of J. J. Hill, reviewed some months ago: they 

make an admirable pair. A young and 
peasant-girl is nursing her infant sister, who 
“tired out.” It is a simple incident, that has 
been related by Art a hundred times, but will 
bear to be told a hundred times more: here, at 
least, it isa t story of love and hope. 
The picture is charming: it is impossible to 
look upon it without a sense of i pan good 
as a composition, well drawn, full of feeling, and, 
as an ona = the Art, as excellent as any 
work of the kind produced in any country. 


Crosstve THE Movuntarn. By P. F. P 
R.A. InChromo-lithography. 
by Rowngy & Co. 
Here is a mountain-maid barefooted, 
her young brother home, up the ascent ¢ 
which runs the rapid hill-stream. The picture 
is one of the very pleasuntest works of the 
artist, who in his earlier days was 
in such transcripts of beautiful nature. has 
since essayed, and successfully, loftier efforts ; 
but he may, as we do, recur to these compara- 
tively youthful productions of his always 
masterly pencil, as roy of intense — 
If this were the origi rawing 
copy, Mr. Poole would not be ashamed to own it. 


Caruzprat, Hvy, Berorum ; CaTuepral, Wr 
rrav, Appevittz. By L. J. Woon. .. 
eneenee Published by Row- 
ney & Co. 

Two admirable copies of venerable structures 
i quaint — and 

tic groups of people ; of dee 

bat with ample evidence of th 

ness” we too generally meet in the 


of the Continent. They are highly ue 
however: in just the condition tempts 


artists to paint. The old 

tabac,” } irty counters, the broken ie 

ments, are “to the lif.” "The painter Bal « 

holiday among them, and he has 

abundance of the wealth of Art he saw. 
———er 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES. 
UN FORFEITABLE, UNCONDITION AL, AND UNCHALLEN GEABLE, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. Brancu Orricoe—7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 








The Directors of this Com yin deterncs fo an ojoton not untoqunty urged persons invited to ‘ 
ois dofouive or the ay ae be penne semume, that the colineny made of Lite 
Tables, and to issue Assurances under them which Be atssaly Unrate ond Vang 

. ’ b t of } 2 . 
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a certain amount, according to the duration of the amounts being set forth on every Policy rendering unnecessary fature 
reference to the Compan apr reap 2 Bysahsee Gon adeay-cmeebco, re ” ‘rag 
Oreditors assuring 








SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
THE 


“SINGER” “NEW FAMILY” SEWING MACHINES 


Sew THE LOCK-STITOH ond the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITOH. Work by HAND ond TREADLE, 


Seth ond in s PORTABLE OASE for TRA 
.¥, The most Complete, with new Improvements for every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUOK- 


ER, and other valuable accessories. 








The simplicity of these Machines enables any one to acquire their perfect use in a few hours. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Man use in every class of Sewing. 
¢r 59,629 Machines Sold during one year, ending December, 1868. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office, in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
: BRANCH D : 
| Hamme a Sh, Bold Streets Bete 6B Dechanan Seek Asano ab, oon tee 
Neve” 105, Market Street. DUNDEE ooo cece scessees 49, Reform Street. BRISTOL .o...ccecsescvesee 19, High 
wabines e008 58, Northumberland Street. Dusit ...........-.:.--- 69, Grafton Street. LBRDS .....0.seseseseseres 








~ LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


TRIAL auronz PURCHASE, 





The SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
sent on approval for trial, Car- 
riage paid to any station in the 
Kingdom. —Reerenerequire. “Book free 







et CCE 


ILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
135 REGENT ST., & 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. | 
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"po ‘89. ‘SASV0 ONILIEM AHLVAT: 


WORK-BOXES FOR YOUNG LADIES from 7s. ea. 





10,000 BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRES : 


fora PARKINS & GOTTO,& 
me 24, 25, 27, & 28, OXFORD St Ww. ™ 


FOR TOURISTS: COURIER BAGS, EXPANDING BAGS, TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES, TRUNKS, 
PORTMANTEAUS, TRAVELLING DRESSING CASES—A CHOICE OF 3,000, | 


DRESSING BAGS, FITTED in the MOST COMPLETE MANNER, from 9); 
DRESSING CASES 165s. to £10. 


DESKS OF EVERY KIND. CARD TRAYS, in China, &c.,,; ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES. 
Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s.| 8s. 6d. STATIONERY © Qs, 
Do. BLOTTING BOOKS, 12s. 6d. | POSTAGE SCALES. DESPATCH BOXES, Qis. to 5 gs, | 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 gs. |SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. | Ditto expressly for India. 
HAND BAGS, 5s. 6d. CIGAR CASES of every kind. |POCK2T BOOKS and DIARIEs | 
Elegant RETICULES, 8s. 6d. PENCIL OASES, Ivory, &c. | PURSES, Is. to 40s. 

LADIES’ COMPANIONS, 7s. 6d. |CARD CASES in great variety. | JEWEL CASES. KEY Boxzs | 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. |TRAVELLING DRESSING| SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottle | 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. CASES, 8s. 6d. to 38s. OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to3 gs. 
CASES of KNIVES & SCISSORS.|BOOK SLIDES, 2s. 6d. SMELLING Double | 
GILT CANDLESTICES. READING STANDS. and SINGLE, 2s. 6d. to 50s. 
BRONZES. WORK-BOXES, 7s. 6d. to5 gs. | TRINKET BOXES. FANS. | 
INKSTANDS. A Choice of 300. |MS. BOOKS. Ditto IN CASES. | BOYS’ DESKS, %s. 64. to is. 


WRITING CASES of every Size and Quality from 5s. 
PRESENTS SUITABLE FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 














BAGATELLE BOARDS : 202, a1», 050, oo, win Bats, OURS 1 


SENT CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY dane OF axGuakp UPON PREPAYMENT. 


IN-DOOR CROQUET AND IN-DOOR GAMES OF EVERY KIND. 
CHESS MEN AND BOARDS. —DRAUGHTS DO. — BESIQUE. — BACKCAMMN 


FAMILY BIBLES, POCKET BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES, 


OF EVERY SIZE TYPE, IN PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 


Ivory Church Services 5s. 6d., Prayers in Ivory 3s. 6d., Handsome Church Services (i 
4s. 6d. to. 26s. : 


A LARGE TYPE FAMILY BIBLE, 21s. Smaller-size, 10s. 61 [ 


PARKINS & GOTTOS 4 
WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


NO CHARGE made for Plain cree (Parties can bring their own ~ 
¢ | 80 vat a 








1000 Extra Large : 
STAMPING IN ‘ichaaal REDUCED TO 1s. PER 100. 
MONOGRAM, OREST, ARMS, and ADDRESS DIRS cot ot half the uml dhsgis, SCHOOL STATIONERY ot erst nee pei 








Return Thanks. At-Home Notes, Invitations. Dessert, Bouauet, & Fancy Dish Pape 
WRITING ana DRESSING CASES, &c, REPAIRED. FITTINGS for DRESSING CASES, BAGS, & 











